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A Clinical Look at the Controversy over Education 


ARTHUR S. ADAMS 


N SOME WAYs my title is a badly chosen 

metaphor, for my dictionary tells me 
that the first definition of “clinical” is “of 
or pertaining to a sickbed or a death- 
bed.” While I would share with you 
interest in seeing the death of the con- 
troversy about education, I believe I 
would also share with you the conviction 
that in our country this controversy has 
had useful effects in bringing the Ameri- 
can people to a clearer understanding of 
the role and value of education in a 
democratic society than we have previ- 
ously known. If we could have the in- 
terest and concern about education 
which we now enjoy without the con- 
troversy, I am sure we should all be 
pleased. Yet in our society, as Alexis de 
Tocqueville pointed out more than one 
hundred years ago, “the greatest threat to 
democratic institutions is public apathy.” 

The very fact that the public is inter- 
ested in any issue leads inevitably to the 
voicing of widely different opinions about 
it, but the genius of our society is that 
these opinions can be expressed, that the 
fallacies in them can be exposed, and that 
the truths in them can be recognized. 
This takes time. In the process, those 
who might reasonably be expected, 


through experience and judgment, to 
have the best informed opinions on the 
issue may often be shouted down by 
those whose information is meager and 
whose judgment is capricious, but who 
seize upon the liveliness of the issue as 
an expedient opportunity to gain public 
recognition. Not all of the critics are by 
any means so to be classified. Many are 
deeply sincere in their expression of con- 
cern. Yet because they are newly at- 
tracted to the subject and are motivated 
from the limited background of their 
special interests rather than from the 
point of view of the needs of the public 
as a whole, they advocate actions of 
dubious value. 

The second and more usual meaning 
of “clinical” refers to an investigation of 
disease in a living subject by observa- 
tion, as distinguished from controlled ex- 
periment. I take it that this is precisely 
my assignment, although I would reject, 
for the reasons I have suggested before, 
the idea that our present controversy is 
a disease. So then, let us look at the con- 
troversy about education and by observa- 
tion try to define its boundaries, inquire 
into its causes, and assess its results. 

In the first place, it is clear that the 
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controversy about education has very 
large dimensions indeed. One can hardly 
enter into even a casual conversation 
with friends without rather quickly turn- 
ing to the subject of education and its 
purported weaknesses. Extreme posi- 
tions are taken by the very persons who 
have themselves lived effective, useful, 
and often distinguished lives by reason 
of opportunities opened to them by 
American education. They not only seem 
to criticize alma mater; they seem to hate 
it. I suppose the psychiatrists in their 
dealing with neuroses of disturbed peo- 
ple have a good long name for that partic- 
ular affliction by which parents are re- 
jected, and such a name might apply 
here! 

Somewhat the same affliction seems to 
be suffered in an academic sense by those 
who now reject the fundamental idea of 
providing broad educational opportuni- 
ties in our country so that each young 
person may deve lop his or her talents to 
the limit of his capacity. These are the 
people who argue that admission to 
higher education should be strictly lim- 
ited so that we may give, within the 
resources available, better education to 
the few and the elite, if you please. We 
would then depend upon this educated 
elite to supply the leadership in science, 
the arts, business, politics, and all of the 
other activities which make our society 
the complex organism it is. They ignore 
completely the obvious fact that the out- 
standing characteristic of the labor force 
of the United States is the breadth of its 
base. 

Our educational system provides ac- 
ceptable competence in a great variety 
of skills. Indeed, if we were to look at 
the qualifications of various assignments 
of our labor force, we might think of it 
as a broadly based pyramid, at every 
level of which we could find persons 
capable of fulfilling jobs suited to their 
particular degrees of competence. If we 
were to have an elite, we should 


longer have any such pyramid. Rather, 
there would result a distribution of 
trained competence something like a 
vertical shaft resting upon a horizontal 
base. We should miss entirely a vast 
army of educated people who now fill 
the roles of what might be called middle 
leadership. Other nations, which have 
had the notion of an educated elite for 
leadership, are now beginning to recog- 
nize that in this complex world, with its 
demands for the best that every citizen 
can produce, they have need to knock 
down the barriers which have heretofore 
stood in the way of broad educational 
opportunity for all of those able and will- 
ing to accept it. 

But let us continue with our observa- 
tion of the dimensions of the controversy 
which is our concern. We must take 
account of the impact of the growth of 
knowledge itself, and especially of the 
growth in specialization, which is a natu- 
ral consequence of the growth of knowl- 
edge. It was inevitable that as knowl- 
edge increased it would be necessary to 
organize it in ever-narrowing fields of 
specialization so that those who pursued 
it might become truly competent in their 
specialties. 

As a consequence of this specialization, 
we have parties to the controversy about 
education who quite naturally argue that 
the educational system should be radi- 
cally modified the better to serve their 
special needs. These people are in the 
camp which has suggested that we should 
set up some special government science 
academies along the lines of the military, 
air, and naval academies, where the very 
best prospective scientists would be edu- 
cated at government expense for careers 
in specialized areas of science. Hearing 
this particular subject discussed recently, 
a friend of mine, who is something of a 
wag, said, “I suppose the uniforms for 
students at such institutions will be space 
helmets.” The advocates of this position 
unfortunately ignore the resources al- 
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ready available in our diverse system of 
higher education. They ignore, too, the 
fact that to staff properly any such in- 
stitution would gravely deplete the lim- 
ited resources now available in the coun- 
try’s public and private institutions for 
offering instruction of this sort. Finally, 
they ignore the fact that the strength of 
American education lies in its local con- 
trol, which makes possible the very diver- 
sity which supports broad opportunity. 
Control and direction of scientific educa- 
tion by the Federal Government strikes 
at the heart of a fundamental principle 
of our democratic institutions. 

Let us look further for other dimen- 
sions. In listening to conversations or 
speeches on the subject, one cannot pos- 
sibly escape recognizing the potency of 
the idea that the Russians are getting 
ahead of us in education. Some Ameri- 
cans, with a dedicated sense of patriotism 
that cannot be questioned, nevertheless 
somehow fall into the trap of thinking 
that the best way of advancing Ameri- 
can education is to do what the Russians 
are doing and do it better. 

Surely, our conflict with the Russians 
goes far deeper than this. The conflict 
is one which has been a long time devel- 
oping. Thoughtful observers of genera- 
tions ago recognized that the geographi- 
cal nature of the two countries, the range 
and wealth of natural resources with 
which each had been endowed, and the 
long-time completely opposite political 
developments the two countries have 
had, would surely lead to just the sort 
of conflict we are now experiencing. 

In the eight-volume work, The Letters 
of Theodore Roosevelt,’ published a few 
years ago, there is a comment about Rus- 
sia in a letter which Roosevelt wrote in 
1896 to Thomas Brackett Reed, then a 
representative to Congress from Maine, 
which says, “All of the nations of Euro- 


1 Edited by Elting Elmore Morison (8 vols.; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 


1951, 1952, 1954). 


pean blood, if they develop at all, seem 
inclined to develop on much the same 
lines. But Russia seems inclined to 
develop in her own way and on lines 
that run directly counter to what we are 
accustomed to consider as progress. The 
growth of the great Russian state in 
Siberia is portentous.” In another place, 
he said with relation to Russia, “If she 
ever does take possession of northern 
China and drill the northern Chinese to 
serve as her army, she will indeed be a 
formidable power.” In these days of 
our present anxiety, we can appreciate all 
the more the astonishing foresight re- 
vealed by these quotations. 

My medical friends tell me that it is 
not unusual for a patient who is suffering 
from a deep-seated malady to claim that 
some superficial symptom is the real 
cause of his distress. While the analogy 
is not perfect, it appears that our deep- 
seated worry about the conflict with the 
Russians has caused some of our people 
to do much the same thing. We have 
every reason to be profoundly concerned 
about the challenge Russia presents to 
our country. It is a malady, and a deep- 
seated one. But surely we make no prog- 
ress in dealing with this malady unless 
we recognize it for what it is—the con- 
flict between two utterly opposed politi- 
cal, social, and economic ideologies. The 
moment we start to change our institu- 
tions, whatever they may be, with the 
hope of gaining an advantage in meeting 
our opponent on his terms, it is trans- 
parently clear that he has gained the 
advantage. 

Ve do need to strengthen our educa- 
tion. We need to devise means for im- 
proving its performance. But we should 
not change its nature or its philosophy. 
This international dimension of the con- 
troversy about education is likely to re- 
main with us for a long time. We must 
all accept, whether we like it or not, the 
stresses and strains the conflict will un- 
questionably impose not only on educa- 
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tion but also upon our economy, our 
resources of manpower, our military es- 
tablishment, our government, and all of 
the rest. The diagnosis reveals, in clini- 
cal terms, that as a nation we are well 
nourished, indeed some might say we are 
a little fat. Our nervous system, on the 
whole, is well adjusted, but there is high 
irritability of the pocketbook nerve. Our 
vision is slightly astigmatic and a little 
myopic; our hearing is acute, especially 
at short range; pulse, temperature, and 
respiration are usually normal; but our 
disposition is such that we can be subject 
to temporary spells of high blood pres- 
sure. The vital organs themselves are 
eminently sound, and we have a great 
reserve capacity of vitality. This clinical 
report, which I submit for your judg- 
ment, seems to me to be one which should 
give us confidence to move ahead but not 
so much confidence as to lead to com- 
placency and smugness. The long strug- 
gle ahead will call for endurance, good 
muscle tone, and a well-poised nervous 
system. : 

So much then for the causes and di- 
mensions of the controversy about edu- 
cation. Its dimensions are broad and 
touch the lives not only of our own peo- 
ple but, because of the position of the 
United States in the world, touch also 
the lives of millions in other lands, espe- 
cially those in emerging nations. Its di- 
mensions likewise involve the whole 
theory of democratic institutions. Fi- 
nally, its dimensions are not only those 
of length and breadth but also of depth, 
inasmuch as depth of understanding 
about education as a process is essential 
to the making of useful plans for its 
development. 

The causes of the controversy arise in 
the first instance from the commendable 
desire to increase achievement; in the 
second, from the needs and demands for 
highly qualified personnel in various 
specialities; and, finally and fundamen- 
tally, from the conflict between democ- 


racy as we know it and various forms of 
aristocracy and autocracy in other coun- 
tries. 

The heat of the controversy has been 
increased by the fact that we must pro- 
vide educational opportunities for a 
rapidly expanding student population 
in a period of rising costs. If student 
enrollment were to remain static during 
the next ten years, improving the qual- 
ity of instruction, giving special atten- 
tion to the gifted, providing the variety 
of programs demanded by our complex 
society, and removing barriers to educa- 
tional opportunities would cost much 
more money than we now expend. The 
cost becomes frightening to many when 
they realize that, in addition to these 
factors, the demand for education is in 
the process of doubling, and this is to 
happen within little more than a decade. 

Both those who fear that the necessary 
funds cannot be secured and those who 
oppose making essential contributions 
find aid and comfort in the arguments 
for limiting educational opportunity. 
From the financial point of view, it is 
easier to cater to an elite group than to 
provide opportunities for all. It is easier 
to increase the financial burdens on stu- 
dents and their families than to raise ad- 
ditional funds from other sources to keep 
the cost to the student down. It is easier 
to concentrate on a few subjects, to put 
everybody through the same hoops, than 
to adapt educational offerings to the in- 
dividual needs of students. It is easier 
to confine an educational operation to 
existing buildings than to construct new 
ones. And it is easier to stand pat on 
existing salary scales for teachers than 
to secure the funds to improve them. 
One should not be surprised, therefore, | 
at the strength of the support for pro- 
posals contrary to the whole tradition of 
American education since the Civil War. 

What, then, have been the actual re- 
sults of the controversy? I have already 
said that it is apparent that one bene- 
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ficial result is the greatly heightened 
public concern about education. The 
march of events goes by us so quickly 
that we are apt to forget what an aston- 
ishing novelty it would have been just 
five years ago to have the number and 
variety of television programs on educa- 
tion that have been made available to us 
during the past year. The same thing 
could be said of radio, magazines, news- 
papers, advertising media, and books. 
There is no question about it: education 
today is a popular subject of interest. 
Over all, the result has been beneficial to 
education, for it has enabled those re- 
sponsible for education to approach their 
constituencies with assurance that the 
importance of the subject is recognized 
and that some dimensions of the prob- 
lems of education are appreciated. 
Further, the hands of teachers have 
been strengthened in two important 
ways. First, they have been give n more 


public support in their efforts to improve 


the performance of their students. High 
academic achievement is not so fre- 
quently viewed now, as a result of the 
controversy, as evidence of a sort of 
queerness of the one who achieves it. 
More generous recognition is now being 
given in many quarters outside the 
academic world to genuine intellectual 
accomplishments. Second, there has 
been improvement in the status of the 
teaching profession. No one can have 
missed what has been written and said 
about paying adequate salaries. And 
such is the nature of our society that this 
demand in itself proclaims the teacher 
as a vitally important person. There has 
been recognition, too, that conscious ef- 
fort must be made to recruit more able 
people for the teaching profession both 
in school and college. Much more needs 
to be done, of course, in order that we 
may have teachers thoroughly competent 
in their subject matter as well as in the 
techniques of the teaching process. After 
all is said and done about adequate build- 


ings, improved facilities, efficient man- 
agement, and all of the rest, no educa- 
tional process,can rise any higher than 
the quality of the teachers ‘involved in it. 

On the other side of the ledger, the 
controversy has given support, in some 
quarters, to a distrust of educational 
leadership. At the same time that the 
public has recognized the importance of 
the issue and has even gone so far as to 
make available increased funds, there has 
developed an apprehension, based on in- 
adequate understanding, that American 
education is inferior. Here educators 
have an opportunity to pursue the matter 
with candor and vigor, to do a job of 
straight reporting, if you will. It would 
be silly to argue that American educa- 
tion has reached its zenith of academic 
perfection. Of course, there are limita- 
tions and inadequacies that need to be 
overcome, and we should not shrink from 
identifying them, for the only way in 
which they will be overcome is through 
their clear identification and the recruit- 
ing of public support for the indicated 
changes. 

I believe that significant improvements 
have been made during the past year. 
Not one of these developments was ini- 
tiated because the Russians put Sputnik 
I into orbit, but all were given mare at- 
tention and most were accelerated by 
the public awakening that followed. At 
the risk of some repetition, let me list a 
few of the most significant. 

1. Real progress has been made in rais- 
ing teachers’ salaries. The movement has 
been supported by local, regional, and 
national organizations, by school boards 
and state legislatures, and by substan- 
tially increased financial contributions 
from individual donors, from business 
and industry, and from philanthropic 
foundations. 

2. The long-continued campaign of 
educators for greater attention to the tal- 
ented student has gained strong new 
support. The public at last seems con- 
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vinced that we should be at least as 
seriously interested in providing full edu- 
cational opportunities for our national 
assets—the gifted—as for the mentally 
retarded and the delinquent. 

3. Projects to improve the quality of 
instruction in all important subjects have 
increased in number and in effectiveness. 
Programs financed by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and several independ- 
ent foundations are achieving, or promise 
to achieve, notable results. 

4. There has been a noticeable in- 
crease in the number and variety of 
experimental programs involving the 
use of new technical aids to teaching. 
Television, particularly, is proving its 

value in individual classrooms and groups 

of classrooms in community school sys- 
tems. Successful formal college courses 
are being offered to students in their 
homes, even at unheard-of early morn- 
ing hours, and noncredit programs by 
educational television stations across the 
nation have millions of viewers. 

5. Specialists in teacher education and 
representatives of subject-matter dis- 
ciplines are nearing agreement on desir- 
able curricula for teacher preparation. 
They have discovered in recent months 
that they were never so far apart as the 
extremists in both camps tried to make 
us believe. 

6. The seriousness of the problem of 
securing a sufficient number of qualified 
college teachers to meet the needs of the 
next decade has been recognized, and 
significant efforts to solve the problem 
are being made by national educational 
organizations, graduate schools, founda- 
tions, and federal agencies. 


The expan- 
sion of the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation program and the 
continuing program of the National Sci- 


ence Foundation are especially worthy 
of mention. 

7. The National Defense Education 
Act is a milestone, because of what it 
provides and because of what it implies. 
Both friends and foes of this legislation 
frankly labeled it federal aid to educa- 
tion. In the future, opponents of fed- 
eral assumption of a share of the respon- 
sibility for solving the nation’s educa- 
tional problems will have to debate is- 
sues on their merits rather than merely to 
deny the existence of any such respon- 
sibility. 

The year’s events in education have 
underlined the truth of a statement made 
last November by Marion B. Folsom, 
then Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In a notable address in Chi- 
cago, he called it an ominous fact “that 
Russians seem to be putting more em- 
phasis on their education, for their pur- 
poses, than Americans are putting on our 
education for our purposes.” 

Now awakened, the American people, 
I am convinced, subscribe to a statement 
issued last spring by the Problems and 
Policies Committee of the American 
Council on Education, which said in part, 
“Basic issues must be faced now. Noth- 
ing less than a massive national! effort, 
launched immediately, will do. Local 
support and control will remain the best 
safeguards and guarantors of excellence 
for our diverse educational system. They 
can and should be preserved, but bicker- 
ing over forms and sources of financial 
support necessary to meet the present 
emergency can be disastrous. Positive 
and immediate action on all levels—fed- 
eral, state, local, and voluntary—is the 
first imperative.” 

The question for the future is: Will the 
people demand the necessary action? I 
believe they will. 





The Challenges We Face 


VIRGIL M. 


ly ATTEMPTING to discuss in general 
terms the challenges we face, and 
perhaps the spirit in which we should 
face them—if consideration be given to 
the torrent of words poured forth in the 
past twelve months on education at all 
levels, elementary, secondary, and 
higher—one must despair of saying any- 
thing new or original. One will be lucky 
to avoid paraphrasing or even quoting 
quite inadvertently something that has 
been said elsewhere before. Indeed you 


may even find me quoting myself from 
time to time—a practice, you will recall, 
which G. B. Shaw once justified to a 
protesting female admirer, when he said, 
“Madam, I often quote my self. 


It makes 
my conversation much more sparkling.” 


‘For the moment, however, I shall re- 
sist the temptation to quote myself and 
shall instead urge that, in these times 
of challenge and decision, we be of sound 
mind and good courage, in correcting 
that which is bad, in testing that which 
is new, and in holding fast to that which 
is good and deserving of support from 
those—and I believe them to be the vast 

majority of our people—who look with 
wonder and delight upon the progress 
which we have made in the domestica- 
tion and cultivation of a continental do- 
main, in the creation of a dual system 
of government under which a free peo- 
ple—often in travail and in sorrow— 
are learning to govern themselves, in the 
creation of an agricultural and industrial 
economy which holds promise of plenty 
for all, and in the creation of a social 
order which often strays from, without 
wholly forsaking, the goal of a free and 
open society. 


11 


HANCHER 


In all of these changes and develop- 
ments, education has played a great 
role. Nevertheless, out of changes and 
developments have come new problems. 
And new problems present new chal- 
lenges which we must face and over- 
come if we are to remain the masters 
of our fate. 


Education for a new age 


The New Age was not ushered in by 
Sputnik I nor yet by Hiroshima. It has 
been on its way for about a century 
and a half. It has been coming faster 
and faster until its acceleration has 
reached an alarming rate. Within the 
space of a century and a half we have 
moved from the stagecoach to the jet 
airliner, and from the messenger on foot 
or horseback to the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, world-wide radio, and continen- 
tal televison. We have increased ‘the 
span of life and multiplied our surgical 
and therapeutical procedures. 

We have moved from hand calcula- 
tions and bookkeeping to adding ma- 
chines and electronic brains, from hand 
labor and oxen and horses to tractors 
and electric and atomic power. We 
launch earth satellites and try “to shoot 
the moon.” Once 90 percent of our 
population was on farms and 10 percent 
in towns and cities; now 13 percent is 
on farms and 87 percent is in towns and 
cities. We are no longer content with 
“metropolis.” We have urban areas— 
from Boston to Washington, from Cleve- 
land to Detroit, from Gary and Chicago 
to Milwaukee. Diplomacy, once con- 
ducted by ambassadors with the gov- 
ernments to which they were accredited, 
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is now conducted by telephone, radio, 
and peripatetic secretaries and ministers 
of state. 

Wars, which once were conducted 
with little disruption of the normal life 
of the peoples, twice in the twentieth 
century have engaged the energies and 
wealth and very lives of great states 
and their peoples all over the world. 
On the eve of World War II, Prime 
Minister Chamberlain could still refer 
to Czechoslovakia as “a far-away coun- 
try” containing “people of whom we 
know nothing.” Today the Middle East 
and Quemoy and Matsu, for good or ill, 
are on our very doorstep. We have en- 
tered the age of interdependence. The 
difference is not alone one of degree; 
indeed the degrees of difference have 
become so great that they represent a 
difference in kind as well. 

All of this poses new problems for 
education. As the late Professor Alfred 
North Whitehead so clearly pointed out, 
education up to the year 1800 was pri- 
marily concerned with preparing youth 
to live in the society in which their 
fathers and grandfathers had lived. So 
slowly had social change taken place 
that the mode of life of George Wash- 
ington at Mount Vernon was not unlike 
that enjoyed by a Roman senator on 
his country estates in the late Republic 
and early Roman Empire. 

Sometime between 1800 and 1850 this 
age came to an end, and it may be as- 
serted that greater changes have taken 
place in the lives of men in the last one 
hundred years since the death of Wash- 
ington than in the eighteen hundred 
years preceding the death of Washing- 
ton. Education which prepares youth 
for life in a static society is no longer 
adequate. We must have—or attempt 
to get—a system of education which 
prepares youth to live in a restless, dy- 
namic, and rapidly changing society. 

Do we have such a system now? No 


one, I suppose, would be so bold as to 
say that our system fully meets the chal- 
lenge, but we can say with both pride 
and accuracy that we have come a long 
way in the last one hundred years. It 
was in 1842—one hundred and sixteen 
years ago—that President Wayland of 
Brown University issued a pamphlet en- 
titled Thoughts on the Present Colle- 
giate System in the United States. In it 
he proposed: 


A program of reform that would intensify 
and deepen the curriculum and add courses 
that would be useful to merchants, manufac- 
turers and farmers as well as pre-professional 
students . . . we are forced to adopt the sup- 
position that our colleges are not filled be- 
cause we do not furnish the education de- 
sired by the people. 

This last observation was based on a de- 
clining ratio of enrollments in colleges 


to total population. In 1838 the ratio 
was 1 to 1,294. In 1867—thirty-one 


years later—it was 1 to 1,927. This un- 
doubtedly was a prime factor in the 


establishment and growth of state uni- 
versities and land-grant colleges, so that, 
in 1868, when Ezra Cornell founded 
Cornell University, he could say “I would 
found an institution in which any person 
can find instruction in any study.” ? 

But even these new institutions did 
not meet the total needs of our people. 
When in the eighteen seventies and 
eighties and nineties the learned doctors 
and professors of our universities and 
colleges felt it beneath their dignity to 
prepare teachers for the common schools, 
the need was met by the proliferation 
of normal schools and teachers colleges 
throughout the land. If any group 
should refrain from criticism of the 
schools and teachers colleges, it should 
be that one. Nor should we expect the 

*For a full discussion see R. Hofstadter 
and C. D. Hardy, The Development and Scope 
of Higher Education in the United States (New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1952), pp. 
23-25. 
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current need to be met by the transitory 
interest of the learned doctors and pro- 
fessors. It would be a glorious prospect 
if they could be expected to concern 
themselves in a long-range program for 
the improvement of the schools. But 
they will not. Neither their professional 
interests nor their professional advance- 
ment, by the criteria which they them- 
selves have set, lie in that quarter. 
Within five years most if not all of the 
present critics among them will have re- 
turned to Beowulf or Chaucer or the 
political policies of Sir Robert Walpole 
or the causes of the French Revolution 
or the peaceful uses of atomic power; 
and high school teachers of English and 
social studies and science will again 
find it necessary to turn to the profes- 
sional educationists who are their only 
constant and true friends in time of need. 

If we have failed to find final solutions 
to our educational problems, why have 
we failed? We have failed for the same 
reason that we have failed to find final 
solutions to the problems of (a) integra- 
tion, (b) the Middle East, (c) Red China, 
(d) world organization, (e) cancer, (f) 
a managed economy, (g) the stable dol- 
lar, and (h) “The Life of the Mind” 
and the intellectual climate of Amer- 
ica. We have failed to find solu- 
tions because the problems are difficult 
and because thinking is hard work and 
people are prone to lethargy and pro- 
crastination. We have failed to find 
final solutions because, in the immortal 
words of Frederick Lewis Allen’s Law: 
“Everything is more complicated than 
it seems to most people.” Nevertheless 
we shall find solutions, if this Republic 
is to endure, but in doing so we shall 
need to remember that the “precious” 
approach by itself did not meet the needs 
of 1842 or of the seventies and eighties, 
and the “precious” approach alone will 
not meet the needs of 1958. 


The dual mandate of quality and 
quantity 


In a recent informative and outstand- 
ing address, Mr. Devereux Josephs has 
spoken of The Three Explosions—the 
explosion of population, the explosion of 
knowledge, and the explosion of afflu- 
ence or of leisure time. Each of these 
presents dramatic challenges to educa- 
tion, but the one which seems to arouse 
most controversy is the effect of the pop- 
ulation explosion on higher education. In 
the main, society seems to have accepted 
its responsibility for educating the rising 
tide of students at the elementary and 
secondary level. Occasionally individual 
school districts have failed to vote bond 
issues, to build buildings, to raise sala- 
ries, and recruit teachers, but there has 
been no widespread proposal that career 
decisions of school children be made at 
age eleven or fourteen and that their 
school programs then be fixed or that 
they then be returned to the working 
force. There does not seem to be any 
widespread repudiation of the social ob- 
ligation to educate our youth into ana 
through high school even though they 
fall before the level of a European elite. 

The challenge we face with the risin 
tide of students is at the college ioal 
The challenge is to the dual mandate of 
quality and quantity. As I pointed out 
earlier, we have faced this challenge on 
prior occasions, and we have responded 
to it by accepting the dual mandate of 
both quality and quantity. 

And this decision would seem to be 
right. Cogent and powerful cases for 
this view have been made by President 
de Kiewiet of the University of Roch- 
ester; by Dr. Byron Hollinshead, whose 
article “Is European Education Better?” 
was printed in THe EpucaTionaL REcorp 
for April 1958; by President Gideonse of 
Brooklyn College whose “European Edu- 
cation and American Self-Evaluation” 
appeared in THe EpucationaL Recorp 
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for July 1958; and by Mr. Josephs, to 
whose address I have already referred. 

Our problems are not to be solved by 
turning backward in our own country to 
the schools, colleges, and universities of 
twenty-five and fifty years ago—for these 
are the very schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities that did not prepare the present 
adult generation to deal with the prob- 
lems of integration, the Middle East, of 
Quemoy and Matsu; which did not give 
us knowledge of the languages, histories, 
religions, and political, social, and eco- 
nomic systems of distant lands; which 
left us quite naively willing to believe 
that a little time-and-motion study or the 
abrupt introduction of a machine econ- 
omy or a brief exposure to American eco- 
nomic and political ideas would some- 
how solve the complex problems of the 
Asiatic and African peoples; which above 
all failed to teach us how to deal with, 
indeed which did not even foresee, the 
rapidly expanding military and _ eco- 
nomic might of Russia or the threat of 
the appalling weight of numbers in the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Neither are our problems to be solved 
by turning to the systems of Western 
Europe. Indeed those who are most as- 
sured and complacement about the su- 
periority of European systems over our 
own are those who are unaware of the 
weaknesses in those systems or the soul- 
searching now taking place in European 
countries. We can learn from European 
systems, but they, too, can learn and are 
learning from us, even more rapidly 
than we are learning from them. In 
April 1958, a two weeks’ conference of 
educators from twenty-six European and 
Mediterranean countries, gathered in 
Sévres, France, concluded that: “The 
traditional pattern of European second- 
ary education has been disrupted by the 
pressures of population increase and 
technical change,” and that “further 
modifications of the system are needed.” 
And Higher Education and National Af- 


fairs quotes one member as follows: 


One of the difficulties in French education 
at present is that the small a of 
persons who are trained in the lycee form 
an elite who are extreme'y adroit at verbaliz- 
ing but are not equipped for action. . . . The 
ideal falls somewhere between the U.S. sys- 
tem and the present French system. We do 
not wish to destroy what is worthwhile in 
our culture; but on the other hand, I hope 
that the pendulum in American education 
does not swing back too hard toward tradi- 
tionalism.* 


So much for the schools. Those presi- 
dents of American universities who have 
had the opportunity to attend the recent 
Quinquennial Congress of the Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, or to tour with representa- 
tives of the International Association of 
Universities, or to visit the universities 
and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Russia would agree, I believe, 
that there is no smug complacency or as- 
surance in any of those groups that their 
universities have found all the answers 
and that we have not. Indeed in many 
quarters, they are moving in our direc- 
tion at an accelerating pace with the 
clear conviction that for some parts of 
Asia and Africa the American state uni- 
versity and land-grant college is a better 
prototype than the traditional European 
university. 

And so I return to the validity of the 
dual mandate of both quality and quan- 
tity and the cogent and persuasive case 

made for it by President de Kiewiet at 
this very hour in the opening session of 
the Annual Meeting of this Council three 
years ago. Speaking from the rare, if 
not unique, background of one who had 
been a student in the Universities of 
Witwatersrand, London, the Sorbonne, 


*From a statement made by Roger Gal, ad- 
viser to the French Ministry of Education. 
Quoted in the May 5, 1958 issue of Higher 
Education and National Affairs, published by 
the American Council on Education. 
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and Berlin, and one who had been a pro- 
fessor at Iowa and a professor and ad- 
ministrator at Cornell and Rochester and 
in publicly and privately supported uni- 
versities on three continents, he said: 

The true greatness of American education 
is held aloft by the two pillars of quality 
and quantity. What is sometimes referred 
to disparagingly as “mass education” has 
been compatible with the emergence of 
graduate, professional and technical schools 
that are brilliant in any company. We can 
do ourselves immense harm by not continu- 
ing this dual mandate. 


The strength of American education, as 
he pointed out, lies not only in the edu- 
cation of those who are brilliant by any 
standards, but also in those students of 
“good, but not first-rate, ability’—those 
in the second echelon of ability who fill 
important, but not commanding, posi- 
tions in our political, social, and eco- 
nomic life. These are the ones who 
prevent a gap from existing, such as 
exists in England and France, between 
the educated elite and the indifferently 
educated masses. These people of the 
second echelon, together with our own 
elite, make possible the complex and 
astonishing political, social, and eco- 
nomic order which we have created in 
this country. 

Now I shall not rest the case for a dual 
mandate of quality and quantity alone 
on political, economic, or social grounds 
—and I am certain that others would 
agree. These are important grounds, 
and they might be sufficient if there 
were no other ground, but I should like 
to rest the case on the more secure and 
valid reason that this is the right and 
just thing to do. 

If, in our democracy, we believe in 
the dignity and worth of the individual 
and the inviolability of his person before 
God and the law, we must believe not 
only in his right to an opportunity for 
food and clothing and shelter and health 
for himself and his family, but to an op- 


portunity for the development of his 
powers to their highest potential. To 
deny him this opportunity is as much an 
assault upon his individual worth and 
dignity as are poverty and degradation 
and slavery. Indeed, denial of the right 
to develop one’s individual powers and 
talents is a kind of degradation. There- 
fore, the dual mandate of quality and 
quantity rests upon the fundamental 
proposition that it is right and it is just. 


Economy of time and effort 


It is sometimes alleged that educa- 
tional institutions believe in every kind 
of research except researches into their 
own educational processes. This allega- 
tion is not correct, but perhaps it is cor- 
rect to say that, in view of the magnitude 
of the educational enterprise, far too little 
time and money have been devoted to 
educational research. When confronted 
with the doubts and questionings of lay- 
men and innovators, we tend to mention 
Mark Hopkins, the student, and the log 
bench as though they disposed of the 
whole matter. Now, admittedly a one- 
to-one relation between teacher and stu- 
dent is often ideal, but we have not had 
it in the past and we are not likely to 
have it in the future. 

We ought, therefore, to turn to more 
realistic and necessitous aspects of the 
teaching problem. And first I should like 
to observe that there is no merit in the 
needless consumption of time and effort 
in the teaching process. Nothing should 
be taught if it can be learned equally 
effectively in other ways. And nothing 
should be learned painfully if it can be 
learned easily. It may build character 
to use fire »places for heat and tin tubs 
and cold water for bathing, but no Amer- 
icans and few Englishmen have been 
able to resist for long the comforts of 
central heating and of hot and cold run- 
ning water. If it is possible to learn 
a thing with half the time and effort 
through the use of TV, radio, or a teach- 
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ing film, it is only human to learn it the 
easiest way. Economy of effort is one 
of the attributes of intelligence. 
Knowing that motivation is a power- 
ful force in the learning process, guid- 
ance and counseling should be utilized 
to enable the student to appraise him- 
self and his abilities and to make wise 
choices of his curriculum and his career. 
But neither guidance nor admissions sys- 
tems are infallible, and the best system 
is to allow all well-motivated and rea- 
sonably intelligent youth an opportu- 
nity to succeed. What would our mod- 
er guidance and admissions systems 
have had to say of Churchill, Darwin, 
Newton, Einstein, and other stubborn 
nonconformists? The proof of ability is 
in the trial of it—and there is less re- 
bellion and frustration, bitter though 


they may be, toward the attempt that 
fails than there is toward the social order 
which denies the individual’s right even 
to make the attempt. 

Are we prepared to evaluate every 


student on his level of achievement, 
whether accomplished in school, on the 
job, from self-directed reading, or from 
other life experience? In our institu- 
tions do we welcome every economical 
aid to learning whether it be a book, 
a cartoon, a radio program, an educa- 
tional film, a TV kinescope, or a tape 
recording? What have we done to 
achieve the maximum articulation of cur- 
riculum and skills between the schools 
and the colleges? What have we done 
to make flexible the time for acquiring a 
diploma or a degree? Do our conclu- 
sions rest upon objective facts carefully 
ascertained, or is our thinking merely a 
rearrangement of our prejudices? 

But on this issue we are faced with 
a far more difficult and complicated 
question than the question of auxiliary 
aids to the learning process. We are 
faced with the tremendously increased 
and rapidly increasing accumulation of 


knowledge. 


There was a time, perhaps two cen- 
turies ago, when a ae nt might gradu- 
ate from a school or college with the 
comfortable assurance that he was well 
educated in terms of the then available 
knowledge and that he could remain so 
with only a modest amount of additional 
effort throughout his adult life. A rea- 
sonable fluency in Greek and Latin, a 
little Hebrew perhaps, an acquaintance 
with the chief Greek and Latin classics, 
some knowledge of the Bible, of mathe- 
matics, and of natural and moral phi- 
losophy were the basic things that a 
gentleman needed to know. 

But “the explosion of knowledge” has 
meee on that comfortable era to an end. 
Speaking of the growth of scientific 
knowledge, Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, in 
the October 1958 issue of Harper's 
Magazine, says: “The result is that 
nearly everything that is now known was 
not in any book when most of us went 
to school; we cannot know it unless we 
have picked it up since.” Summing up 
the current status of scientific knowl- 
edge, he adds: 


It is mostly new; it has not been digested; 
it is not part of man’s common knowledge; 
it has become the property of specialized 
communities who may on occasion help one 
another, but who, by and large, pursue their 
own way with growing intensity, further and 
further from their roots in ordinary life. 


The result is that mathematicians no 
longer know the whole of mathematics 
and the physicists no longer know the 
whole of physics. He refers to one 
scholar who estimates that the number 
of scientists has doubled in each decade 
for the last two centuries, and another 
who believes that 90 percent of all known 
scientists are now alive. The increase 
of knowledge that we are now witness- 
ing will continue for a long time to come, 
barring some major international disaster. 
The world has never been so eager for 
new knowledge. We believe that new 
knowledge is good, and that the search 
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should continue. More and more will 
be added to what we now know. 

But the very bulk of our knowledge 
poses serious problems in the teaching 
process. What are we to teach? If we 
attempt to teach the whole of knowl- 
edge, we are defeated at the start. More- 
over there are dangers, other than high 
costs, in an undue prolongation of the 
years of instruction. There is danger 
in this country, as in France, that we 
shall turn out graduates skilled in ver- 
balization but unfit for and incapable 
of action. 

If we cannot teach all knowledge— 
and obviously we cannot—what shall we 
do? Shall we not aim to teach enough 
basic knowledge to provide a founda- 
tion for our students’ needs in the most 
common and generalized experiences of 
life, and beyond that to concentrate upon 
those skills and experiences which will 
best enable them to continue their edu- 
cation through a lifetime of adult study 
and education? Are not too many of our 
educational processes based on the op- 
posite theory, on the theory that nothing 
can be learned unless it is taught? 

We visualize Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log bench and the student on 
the other and assume that without Mark 
Hopkins there will be no learning. Now 
this will be true in the earlier years of 
schooling, but somewhere a change must 
come. Thereafter it should be a basic 
obligation of our educational institutions 
to develop those skills and techniques 
which produce the mature and inde- 
pendent student. We do not know what 
the majority of our students can do on 
their own because we do not prepare 
them for that experience and, when it 
comes, they often fail. As a result, when 
they leave our institutions they are not 
adequatel ‘ly prepared to deal ‘with the 

vast masses of unorganized facts and 
opinions which they encounter daily in 
their several pursuits and callings. 

We should consider the possibility that 


these skills and techniques can best be 
developed if the student is exposed in 
depth to at least one field of knowledge. 
Here we may profit by the Continental 
belief that it is better to know a few 
things well than to know many things 
superficially. Moreover our great Ameri- 
can vice is “water bugging”—the search 
for the quick and easy solution—the 
tendency to skip along the surface of 
things without breaking into the depths 
below. We need general education to 
introduce us to the knowledge required 
for our common needs, but we need edu- 
cation in depth to teach us the bounda- 
ries of our knowledge and the begin- 
nings of our ignorance and the means 
by which we may proceed in a compre- 
hensive area of human knowledge to re- 
duce our ignorance and to increase our 
understanding. I submit that the in- 
culcation of the desire to know and the 
teaching of effective methods of inde- 
pendent study are the most valuable 
things that we can give our students. 


The social interpretation of education 


The uproar which followed the 
launching of Sputnik I, was not created 
by scholars and scientists, nor was it 
created by persons who have a deep and 
abiding respect for education or for 
learning. It was created by those who 
have never really cared for the Ameri- 

can Dream of Equality of Opportunity 
for All, and who felt let down and 
resentful because American science 
seemed not to have paid off by getting 
and keeping ahead of the Russians in 
every re spect. Neither has the recent 
accelerated “crash” program in science 
been. generated so much by the scientists’ 
curiosity, by the untrammeled desire to 
know, as by the very real fear that the 
Russians or even the Chinese may outwit 
us in scientific developments applicable 
to military power and thereafter impose 
their sy stems on us by force. This seems 
obvious from the fact that the congres- 
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sional sponsors of the recently adopted 
measure felt impelled to christen it “The 
National Defense Education Act” in or- 
der to get the marginal votes necessary 
for its passage. How many votes would 
it have received had it been called “The 
National Education Act of 1958”? 

Nevertheless, from whatever cause, 
educators from the primary teacher to 
the university president, have been bask- 
ing currently in the warmth of public 
attention, and even appreciation. They 
have become a scarce commodity in a 
social order which for decades has re- 
garded the educator as necessary but 
not in iportant, as desirable but not es- 
sential, to the onrush of life in an econ- 
omy of plenty and in a society obsessed 
with a desire for “things.” Many have 
already yielded to the te mptation to en- 
joy the warm glow of this long-deserved 
and sudden public concern for educa- 
tion. 

But education cannot afford this brief 
moment of indulgence. Behind this pub- 
lic attention are chilling doubts which 


gather at the centers of public under- 
standing for education at all levels. The 
warm glow may quickly disappear as 
chilling doubts attack the standards, the 


practices, the values, and the methods 
of education long confidently asserted by 
the educator, but seldom explained to or 
truly understood by the consumer and 
constituent. 

In an age of science and of technical 
exactness with respect to material things, 
expositions and proof of social and cul- 
tural values and the means by which 
they are transmitted from generation to 
generation become increasingly difficult. 
Expositions of educational values, stand- 
ards, and methods, often lacking the 
force of mathematical logic, are dis- 
counted and rejected by the empiricist 
who becomes his own _ educational 
expert. 

He draws upon his partial recall of 
events and teachers of two or three dec- 


ades ago. He relies upon the emotional 
attachments formed in the classroom or 
on the campus and laments the passing 
of the “good old days” and the “great 
teacher” of his experience. Memories 
are tricky and unreliable when a man 
seeks to evaluate his own education and 
those who taught him, and the ways and 
means by which he was taught and may 
have learned. Education is a personal 
experience and, without perspective, 
each man’s personal experience with ed- 
ucation tends to become his standard. 
He judges education today from his soli- 
tary experience of decades long since 
gone, and often his judgments are in 
error. Herein lies the fourth challenge 
to education and educators. 

If educators truly believe that educa- 
tion is an essential function in a demo- 
cratic society they must do more than 
believe, they must convince; if educators 
believe that the educator is a profes- 
sional, they must do more than believe, 
they must convince; if educators believe 
that education prepares for leadership, 
educators must lead. If educators do 
not lead, do not explain, do not inter- 
pret, do not persuade, the decisions de- 
termining the future course of education 

may well be dominated by those whose 
motives are menial, narrow, shortsighted, 
and selfish. If educators in America be- 
lieve in the human mastery of material 
things, if they are afire with a zeal for 
a truly democratic society, and if they 
are truly possessed of a vision of our 
ultimate human potential, the challenge 
is before us and the time is at hand to 
call upon our greatest teaching talents 
and our best teaching methods to ex- 
plain and interpret the place and the 
function and the future of education in 
these United States. 

There are many challenges to educa- 
tion to be faced these days. I have dealt 
with four: Education for a New Age; 
The Dual Mandate of Quality and Quan- 
tity; Economy of Time and Effort; and 
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the Social Interpretation of Education. 
There are many more: Diversity of In- 
stitutions and Integrity of Function; the 
Problem of Size; the Changing Charac- 
ter of the Liberal Arts College; the Chal- 
lenge of the Old Values in a New Age; 
and always, of course, the Quality cf 
Excellence. Even these merely begin— 
they do not exhaust—the list. 

The challenges are formidable, but 
our accomplishments have been many. 
We must never forget, we who are gath- 


ered here today, that we are engaged in 
a great enterprise. It is an enterprise 
fraught with destiny. Upon its course 
can turn the future of our country. It 
is a controversial enterprise. There are 
wide differences among us; but also there 
are large areas of agreement. Let us 
therefore, concentrate on those things 


which we hold in common and go for- 
ward with united strength and undivided 
loyalties as 
Challenges! 


Education Accepts New 


Tas PRESSURES on the woman as a worker have been often described. She 
is both pushed and pulled into the labor force: pushed by need for more 
money to maintain higher standards of living, and by the «¢ emptiness of a 
home life with too many gadgets and too little responsibility; pulled by the 
attractive wages, under good working conditions, and the need to identify 
herself with the achievement values of the larger society. The governing 
philosophy of our country has always given most prestige to the job—the 
salary it yields, the educ: ition it requires, the power it allows, and the suc- 
cess we have wrung from it. In a world of such values, the individual who 
is denied access to the most status-giving opportunities cannot be a healthy 
and dignified personality, cannot develop satisfactory attitudes toward the 
self. Under present societal conditions and pressures, the full satisfactions 
of a dual career are not for every young wife, not even for all our best col- 
lege graduates. High ability, good health, strong motivation, plus coopera- 
tion from the husband and the boost in work opportunities provided by good 
family, to say nothing of adequ: ite education are essential—From “The Cul- 
tural Pressures on Women” by Kate Hevner Mueller in The Education of 
Women: Signs for the Future, be published by the American Council 
on ‘Education, 1959. 
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ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 


_ LAST twelve months constitute a 
very significant period in the history 
of education in the United States. Our 
educational institutions and our educa- 
tional processes have been subjected to 
close scrutiny. As a result of this scru- 
tiny, many of us have discovered new 
reasons for expressing our thankfulness 
for the vision and sacrifices that have 
provided our nation with a system of 
education that has rendered and _ is 
rendering an exceptional service to the 
people of our nation. We are a stronger 
nation, both spiritually and materially. 
Educational administrators, teachers, 
and those who have supported our edu- 
cational programs have made a major 
contribution to making and keeping us 
strong. 

Also, because of this close scrutiny, 
many of us have had the opportunity 
of re-examining the basic principles that 
underlie our total system of education. 
As a result of this re-examination, some 
of us have reaffirmed our belief in some 
of those principles. 

For ex xample, many of us, I am sure, 
are more convinced than ever, that Lord 
Bryce was right when, in writing about 
democracy and education, he said that: 


. and the 


Instruction must be provided . . 
more of it the better, for every man must 
have his chance of turning to the best ac- 
count whatever capacity nature has given 
him, and of enjoying all of the pleasure the 
exercise of his faculties can afford. 


In other instances, however, we have 
decided that some changes should be 
made in at least our statement of some 
of these basic principles. I think that 
this is particularly true of those princi- 


ples that influence the development of 
our curriculum. 

But finally, this close scrutiny has 
focused the spotlight on some glaring 
weaknesses in the field of education. 
Various national and state studies, under 
both public and private auspices, have 
been of tremendous help not only in 
pointing up these weaknesses but also 
in underlining the sense of urgency 
which should characterize our efforts to 
eliminate them. 

And efforts have been made by private 
organizations, by local and state gov- 
ernments, and by the Federal Govern- 
ment to eliminate some of these weak- 
nesses. These efforts have been focused 
on such matters as the strengthening of 
the curriculum, increases in compensa- 
tion for members of the teaching profes- 
sion, and the improvement of facilities 
and equipment. . 

As a result, we have moved forward. 
I personally feel that significant progress 
has been made. I am convinced, for 
example, that the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act is a direct result 
of these efforts to strengthen the weak 
spots in our educational system. 

At the same time, I believe that it is 
fair to say that identification of the weak- 
nesses in our educational system has not 
resulted in the launching of what I like 
to think of as a crusade designed to 
eliminate these weaknesses in the short- 
est possible period of time. The need for 
urgent action has been underlined by 
leaders in and out of the field of educa- 
tion. But it has not been accepted by 
many of the citizens of our nation. 


This failure to launch a national cru- 
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sade to eliminate the weaknesses in our 
educational system should, it seems to 
me, be of grave concern to all of us. 

Furthermore, I believe that we should 
not only view the situation with concern, 
but also should do something about it. 
I believe that it is imperative for us to 
agree on some national goals in the field 
of education. Then I believe it is es- 
sential for us to reach agreement on 
what constitutes a fair share of the total 
goal for private organizations, local and 
state governments, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Let me illustrate what I have in mind. 
My predecessor, Secretary Folsom, ap- 
pointed about a year ago a distinguished 
group of ten citizens, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones, 
to prepare a report for him on medical 
research and education. This group of 
consultants in their report to Secretary 
Folsom—and that report, of course, is 
now before me—stated that in their 


judgment the nation should be spending 


by 1970 approximately a billion dollars 
a year in the field of medical research. 

They suggested that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be expected to provide 
annually approximately 50 percent of 
this amount, with all other sources of 
support for medical research—primarily 
industry and philanthropy—providing 
annually the other half. We are now 
giving these recommendations very care- 
ful study within the De partment. 

I realize as I use those words—“We are 
now giving the recommendations very 
careful study”’—that they constitute a 
favorite Washington expression which 
sometimes means that the recommenda- 
tions are in the process of finding their 
way to the shelf to gather dust. 

In this particular instance, I can as- 
sure you that this is not the case. I 
believe that when a group of citizens is 
asked to make a study for the govern- 
ment and to make recommendations, the 
head of the agency, then, has a respon- 


sibility of considering those recommen- 
dations, deciding which ones he can 
accept, which ones he feels should be 
modified, and which ones he feels must 
be rejected; and I feel he has an obliga- 
tion to inform the public as well as the 
members of the committee of his actions 
on the recommendations. That is just 
what we intend to do as far as the Bayne- 
Jones report is concerned. 

But without making a definite commit- 
ment as far as the time span or the 
proposed expenditures are concerned, I 
am prepared to state right now that, in 
my judgment, the approach taken by 
this group of outstanding consultants is 
sound and one that should be taken in 

many other areas of education. 


They have proposed a national goal to 
be achieved in a given period of time. 
In this instance, it is a period of twelve 
years. They have identified what, in 
their judgment, would be a fair share 
for industry, for philanthropy, and for 
the Federal Government. 


But let us assume that we do obtain 
general agreement on the fact that that 
is a goal which our nation should achieve. 
Having obtained agreement, we can then 
sit down and devise ways and means for 
achieving the goal and for determining 
what is a fair share, looked at from the 
standpoint of participation, on the part 
of industry, philanthropy, and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This, it seems to me, is what we need 
to do in other areas of education. There 
is no question in my mind, but that we 
must, for example, agree on a national 
goal in the field of school construction. 
We should pick a date, say five years 
from now, and decide how much should 
be spent by that time for this purpose. 
Then we should decide how much we 
should spend each year between now 
and the target date. Finally, we should 
decide on what constitutes a fair share 
for our various governmental units and 
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under what circumstances 
make grants or loans. 

Once we have gone through this proc- 
ess, we will be in a position to organize 
crusades designed to make it possible 
for us to reach our goal. Until we go 
through this process, the figures that we 
use will not stimulate action on the part 
of the average citizen. 

As I picked up one of the Washington 
newspapers recently, I noticed a_ brief 
story about an address delivered to an 
educational group by a member of the 
faculty of a Midw est institution. In this 
story—and, of course, I will not even 
mention the name of the person, be- 
cause this is just one sentence, and I don’t 
know in what context this sentence ap- 
peared—he is reported to have said: 
“Massive federal aid to education is 
inevitable.” 

Statements of that kind, whether we 
apply them to the Federal Government, 
whether we apply them to states, or 
whether we apply them to any other 
source of income, just do not stimulate 
action. I am convinced that we must de- 
velop iri this area of school construction, 
for example, a specific goal, which we 
can assert must be reached in the in- 
terest of the nation as a whole. 

Also, it seems to me that we must 
agree on a national goal for the con- 
struction of facilities and the acquisition 
of equipment for our institutions of 
higher education. Here again there is 
a general recognition of the need for 
doing something. The housing bill, 
which was under consideration during 
the closing days of the last session of 
Congress, contained not only provisions 
for loans to colleges for dormitories and 
similar buildings, but also contained 
provision for loans for academic build- 
ing—buildings which could be used for 
instructional purposes. 

The introductioi. of this new feature 
into the college housing program and the 
support which it received is simply a re- 


we should 
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flection of a need that we as a nation 
must face. But here again, what con- 
fronts us is a general recognition of the 
need for doing something. 

We have not agreed, however, on a 
national goal, a goal which again might 
specify how much the nation should 
spend in this area, let us say, by 1965. 
I think that if we agreed to such a goal, 
we could probably take the next step 
and agree on what constitutes a fair 
share for individual donors, private or- 
ganizations, foundations, and govern- 
ment at various levels. 

If I am correct in this assumption, I 
am sure that we would generate far more 
support than we are generating at the 
present time. Why? Because of our 
ability to identify, in a specific manner, 
what the support we are soliciting would 
mean in terms of meeting an agreed- 
upon national need. 

Also—to take just one other illustra- 
tion—I feel that we must agree on na- 
tional goals for salaries for members of 
the teaching profession. I know this will 
be a difficult undertaking. I recognize 
that it would probably be necessary for 
us to have a number of goals in this 
area. Some persons, who have made a 

careful study of our salary structure in 
elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation, have talked about the nece ssity 
of doubling salaries over the next ten 
years. Possibly this is a sound goal. At 
least, this approach could be explored. 
If it, or some other goal, received na- 
tional acceptance, it would cert: uinly 
make it much easier to organize cam- 
paigns designed to make it possible for 
school districts and institutions of higher 
education to move toward the goal. 

Not long ago I was listening to a dis- 
cussion on this very problem. Members 
of the panel who were participating in 
the discussion developed a very real in- 
terest in it. They recognized the need. 
They recognized that society is deliber- 
ately penalizing those who seek to serve 
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through the teaching profession. 


And they asked the question: How 
much more money should we spend in 
1959 in public and private educational 
institutions in order to improve this 
situation? The person who was pressing 
for action in this particular area was not 
in a position to respond to that question. 

You and I could not respond to that 
kind of question if it were addressed to 
us. I think we must put ourselves in a 
position where we can talk in very speci- 
fic terms about the goals that we should 
have in mind as far as salaries for the 
teaching profession are concerned in 
1959, 1960, 1961, and the years immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

These are simply illustrations and ad- 
mittedly rather rough illustrations of 
what I have in mind. Obviously, there 
are many other areas in the educational 
field which should be subjected to a 
similar scrutiny. I am sure that, as we 
contemplate the difficulties that would 
be involved in developing and obtaining 
acceptance of goals and also in develop- 
ing and obtaining acceptance of fair 
shares in connection with these goals, it 
is fairly easy for us to turn aside from the 
problem and conclude that nothing can 
be done in the direction of establishing 
such goals or getting agreement on such 
goals. 
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I believe, however, that something can 
be done. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, working 
through the U.S. Office of Education— 
and we trust with the help and assistance 
of leaders in and out of the field of educa- 
tion and representatives of educational 
organizations—is going to do everything 
it can in the months immediately ‘ahead 
in the direction of working on ‘the de- 
velopment of such goals. 

I believe that we are living in an age 
of peril. I believe that it may be an age 
that will extend over a period of thirty 
to fifty years. I believe that our ability 
to survive will depend to a very con- 
siderable degree on our ability to give 
all of the citizens of this nation an equal 
opportunity to realize their highest po- 
tential. 

Furthermore, I believe that, unless we 
move steadily in the direction of achiev- 
ing such an objective, we will be violat- 
ing a spiritual law of life and, as a result, 
our spiritual life will distintegrate to 
such an extent that we could be eye- 
witnesses to the decline and fall of our 
civilization. 

Difficult as it may be to do so, my plea 
is: Let us go to work on developing to- 
gether national goals and then let us go 
to work on enlisting the citizens of this 
country in a crusade that will result in 
the achievement of these goals. 





Charging the Student Tuition on the Basis of Costs’ 
SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 


SHOULD SAY at the outset that institu- 
I tions of higher learning should not in 
general strive, as businessmen do, to 
meet their costs, or better still charge 
what the traffic will bear. They are after 
all nonprofit organizations and serve a 
public function. If they were prepared 
to set their fees on the basis of maximum 
profits or highest gross income, then of 
course many of them could greatly in- 
crease their charges. 

Probably in the present state of de- 
mand, the high-prestige colleges might 
very well double or even treble their 
tuition and still be able to fill their halls. 
The net result might very well be a tui- 
tion of $3,000 or $4,000 per student, and 
enrollments for many institutions as high 
as at present. Should these institutions 
go further and, for example, discriminate 
in their prices to a greater degree than 
they do now on the basis of capacity to 
pay, they might even be able to increase 
their revenue substantially more. Some 
parents might be willing to pay as much 
as $10,000 to get their sons into Prince- 
ton, for example. In fact, a high-pres- 
tige college might solve many of its fi- 
nancial problems by auctioning off the 
last 100 places each year to the highest 
bidders and even guarantee that some- 
how the students thus attracted would 
be kept in the university for a designated 
period of time. But, of course, few 
would support policies of this type. 


*A fuller version of the problem of pricing 
of college services, presented in a three-year 
study financed by Ee Ford Foundation, will 
be available in about a year. That version, 
which includes material not presented here, 
stresses the case for higher tuition on grounds 
of equity and practicability. 


Allow me to suggest what I mean by 
charging the student the cost of his edu- 
cation. I assume that we would include 
all relevant costs, namely teaching, cost 
and maintenance of plant, research ex- 
penditures insofar as they are relevant 
for instructional purposes, a fair share 
of administrative expenses, and the like. 
This seems like a fairly simple listing, 
but actually all kinds of serious problems 
arise. Let us consider some of these 
in turn. 

First, of course, there is the problem of 
joint costs. Institutions of higher learn- 
ing not only enroll undergraduates and 
frequently graduate students, but in 
numerous instances also offer several 
undergraduate programs. When costs 


of different programs are shared among 


departments, it then becomes necessary 
to determine the allocation of costs. 
These problems are especially important 
in the allocation of costs of instruction, 
plant, and administration. Where the 
college is a simple one in the sense that 
it has one liberal arts program, the 
problems are relatively easy to solve, 
especially since the amount of time spent 
on research is frequently not a very seri- 
ous proportion of the teacher’s time and 
contributes directly to his teaching ef- 
fectiveness. 

In the university the problem is much 
more serious. In the medical school, for 
example, a large part of the budget goes 
to research. Furthermore, this is in- 
creasingly true. For example, the allega- 
tion that a medical school student pays 
only $1,000 and gets a $4,000 education 
is to some extent an exaggerated one. A 
substantial part of the medical budget 
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goes for research, only part of which can 
be related to the teaching function. 

In a division of expenditures between 
the undergraduate college and the grad- 
uate school of arts and science serious 
problems arise. It is clear to most that 
the costs of education are much higher 
in the university graduate school than 
they are in the undergraduate, partly be- 
cause of the greater interest of the high- 
priced teachers in graduate instruction 
and partly because of the small size of 
classes. 

Despite all these difficulties it still is 
true that reasonable allocation of costs 
can be achieved. Business houses with 
much more complicated turnout of prod- 
ucts are able to allocate their costs among 
their different products. Of course the 
allocation to some extent is a matter of 
judgment, and different accounting meth- 
ods sometimes yield different results. 
Nevertheless, we have had a long his- 
tory in this field, and reasonably good 
results can be achieved. 


Higher charges and current subsidies 


In the determination of charges related 
to costs the following serious problem 
arises. Institutions of higher learning 
are already endowed with large sums of 
money and are in command of substan- 
tial plant. I see no reason why the re- 
turn on capital values need be charged 
to students. In fact, in many instances 
the charging of students, say, for the 
capital costs of a dormitory where the 
donor has presented the university with 
a dormitory for the use of students might 
be considered eontrary to the deed of the 
gift. Therefore one might argue as fol- 
lows: At the present time there are 
roughly $10 billion of plant which at 
replacement value could be put at least 
at $15 billion, approximately $4 billion 
of endowment with a return of about 
$150 million per year, and annual gifts 
of $600-$700 million. The net income 
inclusive of $800 million for plant would 
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be about $1.75 billion, or about $550 per 
student at current enrollments. We may 
put $1.5 billion down as a subsidy that 
the student receives as a result of past 
and current gifts. This figure is a little 
high because the current gifts include 
about 30 percent (about $250 million) 
for buildings, and so on, and research, 
all of which should not be charged to 
students currently. (I estimate the costs 
of plant on the theory of a fifty-year 
amortization at replacement value and 
a rate of interest of about 4 percent.) 

Despite these calculations I would be 
inclined to include $550 as an item in 
the costs for the individual student. This 
is not on the assumption that he would 
be asked to pay the $550 but rather that 
he should know that he has had a con- 
tribution of $550 and that this should be 
a consideration in later donations, should 
the student be able to make contribu- 
tions to the college. No business house 
would think of allocating its costs with- 
out considering the cost of plant. (In 
these estimates I leave out of account the 
subsidies to students in state institutions 
of about $600-$700 from operating ex- 
penses alone. ) 


Higher charges on students: needs 


I would then suggest that the student 
be asked to pay a much larger percent- 
age of total costs and certainly a much 
larger percentage of operating costs than 
in the past. It is of interest also that 
public institutions have moved in this 
direction ever since the 1920's, and pri- 
vate institutions since the years just be- 
fore World War II. The trend rela- 
tively speaking is upward but not at a 
rate rapid enough to solve the financial 
problems of the institutions. 

One may question the need for larger 
funds when one considers that in 1889- 
90, the educational and general income 
of colleges and universities was $21 mil- 
lion and in 1929-30, $483 million, or 
roughly 22 times higher, and by 1957-58, 
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roughly $3 billion or five times higher 
than in 1929-30. In fact, the increase 
over this long period has been about six 
times, even allowing for the rise in the 
number of students, or an _ increase 
roughly about two times larger than 
would be suggested by the rise of prices. 

Unfortunately, higher education tends to 
become much more expensive even on 
the assumption of no further rise of 
prices. In the future the increase of en- 
rollment, the need of correcting the 
underpayment of teachers, and, of course, 
the continued increase in the cost of con- 
struction—with large backlogs of needed 
construction—will steadily raise budgets. 
The last is serious because of the failure 
of institutions to maintain plant ade- 
quately during the depression and war 
pe sriods and because of the rise in the 
cost of construction of at least 50 per- 
cent above the general rise in the price 
level since prewar years. 

I need discuss faculty salaries only 
briefly. Let me 9 state that over 
the last generation, relation to the 
rest of the seein din professors 
experienced a loss of close to 50 percent 
in economic status. Their relative losses 
have been very large in relation to other 
professions as ‘well. I therefore assume, 
as has the American Council on Educa- 
tion, President Eisenhower’s Committee 
on Education beyond the High School, 
and the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, that college salaries will 
double within a period of five to ten 
years. Even if this increase should take 
place, the average college faculty salary 
in ten years in dollars of stable purchas- 
ing power would be 170 (1930=100) as 
compared to 227 for the average Ameri- 
can. (I assume that average incomes 
in stable prices will rise about 2.5 percent 
a year as they have over the last fifty 
years.) In other words, on the basis of 
these favorable assumptions the college 
faculty would still have suffered a deterio- 


ration of about 25 percent, as compared 
to 1930, even by 1965 or 1967. 

The significance of a doubling of salary 
may be suggested by the fact that within 
ten years such an increase would cost 
roughly $2.5 billion per year. This com- 
pares with the current general and edu- 
cational budget of $3 billion. 


Projected budgets’ 


I estimate the costs of higher educa- 
tion in ten to twelve years at $9 billion 
without inflation and $11 billion with 
an estimated inflation of 25 percent in 
ten years. The major sources of addi- 
tional expenses are in order of impor- 
tance: a doubling of enrollment; a needed 
100 percent rise of faculty salaries which 
would still leave them with incomes 
about 20 percent less than in 1930 vis-a- 
vis average incomes; and additional 
funds needed for capital. 

Where is the additional money to come 
from? Roughly $2-$2.5 billion out of 
additional tuition. The rise is assumed 
to be $350 (about 233 percent) for pub- 
lic institutions and $750 (125 percent) 
for private. This rise for public institu- 
tions would probably not exceed by 
much the increase of unit costs in ten to 
twelve years; and note that the differ- 
ential between public and private would 
be increased from $450 to about $850. 
Even with this rise for public institutions, 
my guess is that they would in ten to 
twelve years enroll four million students 
against two million for private institu- 
tions. 

Such increases of tuition should be 
accompanied by radical improvements in 
methods of financing, notably, more sav- 
ings before college and especially use of 

2T am summarizing here my statement on 
projected budgets. The reader will find a fuller 
discussion of this section in my article “College 
Salaries, Financing of Higher Education and 
Management of Institutions of Higher Learn- 


ing,” in the Autumn 1958 issue of the AAUP 
Bulletin. 
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credit—prefinancing having the advan- 
tage of interest adding to resources, and 
postfinancing, through interest payments, 
tending to increase the burden. But 
postfinancing has one very important ad- 
vantage, namely paying out of rising in- 
comes of the future, rather than out of 
low incomes of the past. Public institu- 
tions might use one-third, for example, 
ot their additional tuition revenue of $1.5 
billion out of increased tuition to help 
poor and deserving students not only 
through reduced tuition but also to cover 
other needs. 

A large contribution, which I estimate 
at about $1.5 billion, could be made 
through better management of institu- 
tions of higher learning. By this I mean 
better use of plant, reduction and alterna- 
tion of courses, larger classes when the 
educational losses are not substantial, 


use of improved media of communica- 
tion, and possibly reduction of services 
not too closely tied to the essentials of 
the educational product. 


These two items could provide about 
two-thirds of the additional funds 
needed. The remainder would be had in 
equal proportions from state appropria- 
tions for current operations, federal 
grants for capital, and even loans and 
guarantees, and private gifts. 


Higher tuition 


How do we justify this rather revolu- 
tionary type of financing? It is clear 
that I would de »pend heavily on increased 
tuition income, not only because of the 
rise in enrollment but in part because of 
a substantial increase in fees. I would 
also depend heavily on economies. The 
orthodox contribution, public aid, and 
gifts would provide only 25 percent of 
the total amount of the additional money 
required. In view of the large gains of 
funds from philanthropic sources, it is 
possible that gifts may rise by $1 billion 


instead of the $500 million assumed 
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above. If the $6 billion are not made 
available, then we can be reasonably sure 
that required facilities and manpower 
will not be had and that the quality of 
the educational product will further de- 
teriorate. 

Increase in tuition of private institu- 
tions of $750 may seem excessive to 
many. (This of course is an average.) 
But if related to the total costs of higher 
education inclusive of income foregone, 
then the rise is only roughly not from, 
say, $600 to $1,350 or a rise of 125 per- 
cent, but rather a rise of $750 related to 
a base figure of $4,000, that is $2,000 of 
total costs inclusive of tuition, room and 
board, and the like, and $2,000 for income 
foregone, or a rise of roughly 20 per- 
cent, not 125 percent. For public institu- 
tions the increase would be one not of 
roughly 233 percent of the base tuition 
of $150 but rather an increase of about 
10 percent from a base of about $3,500. 
At higher incomes, the rise is less—say 
$1,500 room and board and $3,000 in- 
come. Hence the $350 from a base of 
$4,500 is but 8 percent. 

The net result of these additions would 
be that tuition in private institutions 
would be around $1,350 average and in 
public institutions around $500. In other 
words, the absolute difference would rise 
but the relative difference would decline. 
I would also assume that the increase 
of enrollment for private institutions 
would be from 1.4 to 2 million students 
and for public from 1.6 to 4 million stu- 
dents. These relative gains stem partly 
from the tuition trends but also partly 
from the inability or unwillingness of 
private institutions to expand greatly. I 
base these estimates on a fairly compre- 
hensive survey of the plans of different 
types of institutions. 

At present it should be noted that state 
institutions are spending about $1,300 
million on higher education exclusive of 
commercial activities and tuition paid. 
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Should the state institutions increase their 
enrollment to four million the costs, ex- 
clusive of tuition, would rise to about 
$3.5 billion or more than $2 billion above 
present outlays. In other words, there 
would be a rise of about 8 percent in 
total state expenditures as a result of the 
increase in enrollment with current tui- 
tion fees. In fact, at the fees suggested 
above, the rise of enrollment might well 
be substantially greater than here as- 
sumed. 

In view of the fact that state and local 
governments have increased their debt 
and expenditures by 200 percent in the 
last ten years and in view of their most 
vulnerable financial position, it is most 
unlikely that taxpayers will countenance 
a financial policy for state institutions 
which excludes substantial rises in fees. 

Above I assume that with a rise of en- 
rollment there would be some cut in unit 
costs. Actually on the basis of past his- 
tory this is an unlikely result. On the 


assumption of no inflation I would esti- 
mate the total cost per student inclu- 


sive of new capital needs in state univer- 
sities would be at least $1,000. There- 
fore the total cost of four million stu- 
dents would be about $4 billion. Against 
this we have tuition of roughly $600 mil- 
lion. Hence the net cost of about $3.5 
billion. It is unlikely that in view of all 
the demands being made on state govern- 


ments, particularly for urban redevelop- 
ment, toads, social security, and the like, 
that the taxpayer would endure this large 
rise for public institutions of higher learn- 
ing, an increase that would bring costs 
of higher education up from 5 percent 
(net of tuition) of state outlays in 1957 
to 12 percent in 1967. (I assume a rise 
of one-third in all state outlays in ten 
years.) This is particularly true since 
the states are under great pressure to 
increase their contribution for public 
school education: the school budget 
should rise by about $10 billion in the 
next ten years and clearly the states will 
have to contribute at least half of this 
sum. Does anyone envisage that with 
$7 billion of additional revenue, state 
governments would increase their out- 
lays on education by $7-$8 billion? 

Should the average rise of tuition in 
state institutions be about $350, then 
more than one-half of the increase in 
expenditures would be financed by a rise 
of tuition.* This seems to be a reason- 
able compromise between the need of 
keeping tuition down in state institutions 
and allowing for the condition of state 
and local finance. 


8 The rise of costs would be as follows: $1.3 
billion to $4 billion. Of this rise of $2.7 billion, 
approximately $1.4 billion would be covered by 
an increase of tuition (4 million X $350 = $1.4 
billion). 
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ly Is NO secret that I have been think- 
ing and talking about increased 
public support for education during 
much of the past five years. If the period 
of my novitiate as a college president at 
Lawrence were to be included, I might 
say the subject has had a certain hold 
on my mind for almost fifteen years. But 
despite all the attention you ‘and I and 
others have lavished on it in the midst 
of discharging our varied professional 
duties, it has not been exhausted—in- 
deed it is more timely and more urgent 
now than it was fifteen years ago. 

The financial difficulty of higher edu- 
cation in America at the moment is large 
and serious simply because we are not, 
and have not been, spending enough on 
our educational system. I shall try first 
to illustrate this point. I hope you will 


forgive me if in doing so I refer to my 


experience at Harvard. What I have s said 
earlier on this subject, as well as what I 
shall say now, is necessarily colored by 
my concern for Harvard. This will be 
obvious. Yet I do not see any disqualify- 
ing difficulty here, for I am convinced 
that neither Harvard's problem nor that 
of any other institution can be solved in 
isolation. Each of our financial problems 
is only part of a grave national financial 
problem which affects all colleges and 
universities, and at another level our pri- 

mary and secondary schools, whether 
publicly or privately supported. 

An effort to assess the needs of Har- 
vard College and to find the means of 
giving her increased strength for her 
growing task began several years ago. 
We were concerned both to recoup 
ground lost in the rather frantic wartime 
and postwar era and alsoto prepare our 
undergraduate college for the increased 
educational responsibilities which were 
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bound to fall upon it in the coming dec- 
ades. We were immediately met by 
doubts from many doubters. A large 
number of them were worried about the 
physical changes that seemed to be in- 
volved. Was this expansion, they asked? 
Would Harvard somehow lose its charac- 
ter and its earlier ability to contribute to 
the education of young Americans if it 
now asked for funds for buildings, for 
new professorships, and for the necessary 
financial underpinning for new activi- 
ties? Increased support for faculty 
salaries, yes, this was a necessity, the 
doubters agreed, but let us not disturb 
the physical character of the college and 
the university by preparing for some- 
thing larger than we are now doing. 
Besides, they added, are we sure we can 
raise the money needed? 

However, the more the various ele- 
ments studied the situation at Harvard, 
the more all became convinced that in- 
stead of preparing for a hypothetical 
large-scale enlargement Harvard was im- 
mediately faced with the need to catch 
up on what it had, through force of cir- 
cumstances, been unable to do in an 

earlier period. At the same time, since it 

became quickly evident that Harvard 
College had been growing slowly and 
gradu: illy for nearly a hundred years at 
the rate of some fifty students a year, it 
seemed only prude nt to prepare for con- 
tinued growth, « especially since we are 
moving into an era when the pressure for 
admission to college is obviously to be 
enormously intensified. ; 

Out of this argument and soul-search- 
ing came our calculation that we needed 
$82.5 million in new capital funds for 
the college to do the job we thought 
necessary. Many said it could not be 
done. Some warned it was too much 
money to expect to raise. Colleges don’t 
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ask for sums of money like that, they 
said. And insofar as they were looking 
backward, they were right. But those 
who had studied the problem carefully 
agreed it was a minimum figure. So 
we went ahead, and are now somewhat 
better than halfway to our goal with a 
little more than a year left to finish the 
job. 

But the need for increased capital 
funds is only part of the problem, with 
us as with other institutions. It was an 
eee among university presidents 
(which, I suppose, is not a bad thing 
for a university president to be), Her- 
man B Wells of Indiana, who made the 
arresting statement a few years ago that 
the $3 billion the American people are 
spending annually on higher education is 
less than 1 percent of the gross national 
product. You will remember he then 


went on to establish the inadequacy of 
the sum, and, in concluding, advanced 
the opinion that if we are now to do the 
job about to be demanded of us the 
figure would have to be doubled in the 


next decade. 

A more recent study suggests that 
even this figure, startling when first 
presented a few years ago, is inadequate. 
In his report written for the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University 
Professors, my colleague Seymour Harris 
of Harvard has predicte od that the annual 
costs of higher education will in ten 
years be three times as great as they are 
today and, if some allowance is to be 
made for continued inflation, may very 
well reach the total of $11 billion. Mr. 
Harris’ study is an annual projection 
which includes a billion dollars a year 
for physical plant and construction, as 
forecast in Dr. Long’s survey for the 
American Council on Education. You 
will remember that this latter study in- 


*John D. Long, Needed Expansion of Facil- 
ities for Higher Education, 1958-70: How Much 
Will It Cost? (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1958). 
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dicated that $11 to $15 billion would be 
needed in ten to twelve years for build- 
ings and service equipment to accom- 
modate a college student body approxi- 
mately double what we have today. 
The postwar inflationary pinch which 
we all hoped would be momentary seems 
destined to continue for some time to 
come. Year by year I watched the cost 
of operating Lawrence College go up 
during my nine years there. Now it has 
come to me as a shock to find that the 
cost of operating Harvard—the whole 
university, not the college—rose from 
$39 million in 1953-54, my first year in 
office there, to nearly $58 million last 
year, a jump of 48 percent. Even mak- 
ing allowance for greatly increased ac- 
tivity in two of our faculties, this still 
means an advance in expenses of more 
than 40 percent in most parts of the 
university during the past few years. 
This seems to me startling. I hope it 
will also seem so to you. But if I were 
to take a somewhat longer view, the rate 
of recent change could be made even 
more dramatic. As recently as 1940 Har- 
vard could be operated during a year for 
only $13 million. Last year, as I have 
said, the cost was $58 million. To be 
sure, we are now involved in greatly ex- 
panded and more costly research efforts, 
but when this and other allowances have 
been made, both the amount and the 
rate of increase in the cost of operating 
this one institution of higher learning— 
350 percent in eighteen years—seems to 
me formidable. I suspect the situation 
of each of your institutions is about the 
same, and if so it is clear that we have 
to be thinking in terms, not only of large 
new capital funds for salaries, scholar- 
ships, new activities, renovations, and 
new plant, but also of the necessity to 
balance annual budgets which are cer- 
tain to be enormously greater ten or 
twelve years from now than have 
hitherto been experienced or imagined. 
Fortunately we are at last alert to the 
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peril which would accompany our failure 
to measure up to the challenge, and al- 
ready much has been done. There has 
been a very encouraging outburst of 
effort during the past few years. All 
over the country colleges and univer- 
sities both small and large have begun to 
catch up. It has been estimated that 
one-half to three-quarters of a billion 
dollars in capital funds are now being 
sought by 134 colleges and universities 
in campaigns which have been started 
in the United States since 1956. Faculty 
salaries, which Mr. Harris thinks must 
be doubled in a decade, are almost every- 
where on the way up, if by no means 
soon enough nor anywhe re yet far 
enough. It is necessary to reite rate that 
college teachers are not only underpaid 
in comparison with many other occupa- 
tions but also that they have seriously 
lost ground in terms of their real income 
—that is, their money income “corrected 
for rising prices.” 

There are also in evidence at some of 
our larger universities what seem to be 
almost cities of new buildings. I have 
recently seen such examples at some of 
our large campuses in the West. But 
new buildings are to be found every- 
where, in colleges as well as universities. 
A new science building at Grinnell, a new 
library at Carleton, a new student center 
at Earlham, new dormitories at Cornell, 
a new theatre at Lawrence—these and 
many such in all parts of the country 
testify to alertness and energy being 
brought to the solution of what is clearly 
a true national eme rgency. 

But the reason for my speaking is not 
again to describe a situation of need only 
too familiar to all of us. It is rather to 
suggest how the increased costs are to 
be met. 

The only possible ground for an an- 
swer appears almost as soon as the prob- 
lem is stated. It is that as a nation of 
independent people and _ uncentralized 
education we must now come to a collec- 


tive decision that we can afford to and 
indeed must spend more on education. 
We can no longer be content with half 
measures. We must push forward even 
more energetically than we have and 
call now for a mobilization of private 
citizens, government, industry, the teach- 
ing profession, students, and their par- 
ents—indeed all friends of learning—to 
meet the problem which confronts us. 
We at Harvard believe that our initial 
and strongest support must still come 
from those who have enjoyed the fruits 
of higher education—the graduates and 
former students of our colleges. They 
must be the first to respond to the emer- 
gency and they must do so more liberally 
than they have hitherto thought neces- 
sary or possible. In the end their con- 
tribution m: iy not be the largest in money 
value, but it will be the most influential. 
Here again already much has been done, 
and the trend is ‘upward. In the past 
four years the total amount of annual 
giving to our colleges has doubled and 
the average gift has markedly increased, 
though it is also necessary to add, un- 
fortunately, that for the nation the pro- 
portion of alumni responding is still only 
about one in five. One gets some indi- 
cation of the encouraging significance of 
annual alumni giving in the United 
States, however, when one observes that 
it is now more or less equivalent to the 
income at 5 percent on an endowment 
three times as large as the total recent 
college grants of the Ford Foundation. 
Alumni can also be expected to make 
capital gifts. Experience with our big 
campaign at Harvard makes one con- 
fident that all colleges will find a large 
number of intelligent and helpful alumni 
and others ready to make almost sacri- 
ficial gifts to ensure the future of their 
college. Our effort has already brought 
gifts from some twenty thousand alumni. 
An impressive number of former stu- 
dents who themselves went to Harvard 
on scholarships have given substantial 
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sums for scholarship purposes. Mem- 
bers of the faculty past and present have 
also contributed most generously. Two 
have endowed professorships, and many 
others have made gifts equally generous 
as measured against their means. The 
“mites” of widows of Harvard men have 
already contributed almost two million 
dollars to our program. And we have 
also been immensely encouraged by 
sympathetic help from many non-Har- 
vard people, including presidents and 
trustees of other colleges who are grate- 
ful we are making this effort and, for 
the example it may set, are most eager to 
see it succeed. 

Next to our alumni, in our judgment, 
we must look to our students and parents 
for understanding willingness to meet a 
larger share of an enlarged educational 
bill. It seems only reasonable to us that 
the price tag on education should come 
closer to the actual costs. I know this 


is a difficult and very touchy subject, 
but such is the urgency of the problem 
which confronts us as a nation that I do 


not believe considerations of nicety 
should permit us to turn away from it. 

As I said a moment ago, according 
to Mr. Harris’ very thoughtful guess the 
annual cost of higher education will rise 
during the next twelve years by $6 bil- 
lion, from the present $3 billion to a 
minimum of $9 billion. Obviously it 
will take help from all sources to meet 
an increase of this kind; and the students 
—those in public institutions as well as 
those in private, and parents of students 
—must play a leading part. Further- 
more it is difficult for us to see a valid 
reason why they should not, in view of 
the great increase in per capita income 
which has been achieved during recent 
years. And also relevant here is the 
rather damning fact that whereas the 
average college student debt now stands 
at only $20, the average family debt for 
durable goods, including housing, is 
more than $3,000. In our judgment edu- 


cation both has a right and is under 
necessity to expect a larger share of the 
consumer dollar. 

As the bill for education is going up, 
so also is the number of students. By 
1970, instead of the present three and a 
half million, there will be a minimum 
of six million students. Mr. Harris pre- 
dicts that four million of these will be 
in publicly supported institutions and 
two million in the private ones. He also 
makes a strong case that $3 billion of the 
additional $6 billion we shall be needing 
annually by that time will have to come 
from those who are enjoying the benefits 
of higher education—from the whole six 
million students—not just from the two 
million who will be in the privately sup- 
ported institutions. 

The private institutions as well as 
some of the public ones have already 
been raising their tuition fees, while at 
the same time doing all they can to 
achieve proportional increases in the 
scholarship funds they have available. 
This trend will continue. Mr. Harris 
estimates that the charge for tuition in 
private institutions may well rise by an- 
other $750 over the next twelve years to 
an average of $1,350 and that during 
the same period the tuition in the public 
ones might reasonably be expected to 
increase from a present average of $150 
by at least $330. Thus though the ab- 
solute difference between tuition in pri- 
vate and public institutions would rise, 
the relative difference would decline. 

But the main point here is that if such 
increases occur ten to twelve years hence, 
the two million students in the private 
institutions and their parents will be pro- 
viding an additional $1.5 billion to meet 
the increased cost of higher education, 
while the four million students in the 
public institutions and their parents will 
be providing an approximately equiv- 
alent amount. But this should not be 
interpreted to mean that state and local 
governments will not also have substan- 
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tially to increase their contributions. 

A very large share of the burden of 
meeting the costs of higher education 
lies with the states. This is sound public 
policy, and they cannot afford now to 
skimp and slash at university costs any 
more than they should shirk on road 
—— or police protection. Every part 
of our country needs strong universities 
as they have never been needed before 
and the states must be prepared to pro- 
vide properly for them. Despite the very 
difficult tax situations many of them are 
in, they must now look forward—again 
according to Mr. Harris’ computation— 
to providing within a decade at least 
another additional half billion dollars an- 
nually to meet the increased bill for 
higher education. 

And an equal additional amount— 
probably largely for capital purposes— 
will be needed from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. To date, Washington has been 
reluctant—and commendably so, I am 
convinced—to advance too far or too fast 
in the matter of a national program to 
aid higher education. The National De- 
fense Education Act attacks a special side 
of the problem. The National Science 
Foundation, the National Institutes of 
Health, the military services, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and other agencies 
are already contributing to specific ends 
of higher education. In C ambridge a new 
electron accelerator to be operate “d jointly 
by M.LT. and Harvard, a new wing on 
our chemistry building, reconstructed 
medical laboratories, and other gifts for 
equipment, rather than grants for work 
done, provide examples of how govern- 
ment, in whole or in part can increase 
the contribution of higher education to 
our national life without destroying local 
autonomy. Government is not the final 
solution to all our problems, but it is 
surely true that public funds—federal as 
well as state—must be brought to bear 
on our critical financial problem. 

And there will need also to be a large 
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increase in private funds made available 
for educational purposes. I have al- 
ready spoken of gifts by alumni to alumni 
funds and of the increased tuitions to be 
paid by parents and students. Mention 
should be made too of the very generous 
support all colleges and universities have 
had from the large welfare foundations. 
All college presidents are gratefully 
cognizant of the immensely important 
contributions of these foundations to 
higher education. The Ford Foundation 
set a recent notable example in contribut- 
ing an unprecedented capital sum to our 
colleges and universities. And at other 
times other foundations have made help- 
ful capital gifts—if on a more modest 
scale. The future will, I feel certain, de- 
mand an increased number of gifts of 
this sort for general capital purposes 
rather than for special foundation proj- 
ects. 

There remains the very important 
role—also in need of large expansion— 
now being played by business and in- 
dustry. There has been a vastly changed 
attitude in a decade on the part of the 
business community. The latest avail- 
able figures show that the increase in 
corporate giving is now about five times 
what it was ten years ago and about 
thirty-five times what it was in 1938. I 
had an opportunity while at Lawrence 
to see how a college could be helped 
over a period of years by the industry 
in its locality, or perhaps I should say 
chiefly by some enlightened and inter- 
ested mi inagers in that industry. In no 
small part it has been because of their 
interest and growing support that the 
assets of Lawrence College have been 
multiplied severalfold during the past 
fifteen years. While new buildings for 
science and for art, a student union, 
dormitory facilities, a new conservatory 
of music, and a theatre have been added, 
there has also been increasing income to 
make possible a steady and considerable, 
if still inadequate, rise in faculty salaries. 
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I am certain this is not a unique example. 
My experience at Harvard, where the 
problem is larger and more national in 
scope, has been somewhat different. 
Here our search for new sources of in- 
dustrial gifts—in addition to having a 
local emphasis—has led to a general con- 
clusion among those most concerned 
with the Harvard campaign that such 
funds cannot be solicited successfully by 
one institution or another by itself but 
must be obtained regionally or nationally 
by groups of institutions working to- 
gether to demonstrate why they deserve 
consideration from industry. 

I suspect the experience of groups of 
colleges working together in various 
states points in the same direction. 
Another specific example is the promis- 
ing endeavor to solicit industrial support 
for a group of universities now being 
made by a twenty-man committee rep- 
resenting Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, 
Harvard, Princeton, Stanford, and Yale 
who are working to convince business 
of its corporate responsibility to give 
money both to education in general and 
to education particular. 

While this group I cite is admittedly 
working on a national scale to serve the 
interests of the bigger universities with 
large educational commitments, similar 
efforts are being and must continue to be 
made by other groups who can appeal to 
logical sources of industrial money 
either because of the similarity of in- 
terests between the group and the in- 
dustry or because of regional interde- 
pendence or.some other reason. This is 
an objective which will continue to need 
imaginative exploration by our colleges 
and foresight on the part of corpora- 
tions. We are hopeful that the level of 
gifts from industry will continue to rise 
as more firms take advantage of the 
Internal Revenue Code which permits 
tax-free gifts up to 5 percent of net in- 
come before taxes and as more firms be- 
come persuaded that a major share of 
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their gifts properly should go to higher 
education. 

Such in brief is one man’s view of the 
kind of fiscal challenge and possible re- 
sponse with which we who are guiding 
the institutions of higher education in 
the United States are now confronted. 

I was asked to speak on the need for 
public support. I have tried to suggest 
the dimensions of our financial problem 
and avenues along which it seems to me 
we must go if we are to meet it. But we 
all recognize that the deeper need is of 
a different sort. I have talked about 
dollars, but in the first instance our need 
is not for money so much as it is for 
broad public understanding of the true 
nature, the high cost, and the importance 
of higher education for private good and 
public welfare. I have spoken of this on 
other occasions. 

Let me say only that here is a task, a 
preliminary task, that will take the best 
efforts of all of us sustained over a long 
period of time if we are to make the 
points and keep them understood. There 
is a need for public support of educa- 
tion—almost a desperate need. By our 
precept but even more by our practice 
we must make this case, and make it con- 
vincingly. For we cannot hope to pro- 
vide the higher education our country 
now needs unless the entire nation— 
private citizens, business, philanthropy, 
government—fully senses the magnitude 
ef the necessary mobilization of talent 
and money and then pursues the objec- 
tive with determination. The American 
public must be made to understand why 
our colleges and universities are im- 
portant, how they train our teachers as 
well as our students, how they contribute 
to the national welfare and to the inner 
character and high aspirations of our 
nation, and how they nurture that all- 
important creative spark which is the 
difference between the first- and the 
third-rate. This is our job. And we must 
get ahead with it soon. 
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eae offers an honorable occa- 
sion upon which to say something 
about the future agenda of the Council 
without assuming any responsibility for 
them. I should like, therefore, to touch 
very briefly upon two great big problems 
of a very different kind that will inevi- 
tably concern the Council in the future. 
The first relates to the quality of the 
educational enterprise in America. 

Most of the criticism centers about our 
secondary school system, as we all know, 
and I venture to say it deservedly belongs 
there. There is something wrong, at 
least as a preparation for college, with 
the American high school—not perhaps 
with the very best ones, but there are so 
few of them. 

No one who has instructed freshmen 
at the college level can deny that there 
is something wrong. There are at least 
two things lacking in the training given: 
first, the student has been insufficiently 
challenged and excited by the world of 
ideas; and, second, he is inadequately 
prepared in discipline and in the basic 
areas of information necessary for seri- 
ous study. 

Unfortunately, most of the debate over 
this problem has been between extremists 
on both sides—one group saying there is 
absolutely nothing good about the Amer- 
ican high school, and another saying 
there is absolutely nothing bad about it. 
It is high time that we stopped the of- 
fensive and defensive shrieking on the 
subject and did some hard thinking 
about it. There are two problems—cur- 
riculum and teacher training—and it is 
interesting to note that both lie squarely 
within the province of higher education, 
which has been doing most of the com- 
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plaining. It is high time we of the col- 
leges and universities quit grousing about 
the problem and went to work. 

I can suggest at least three possible 
approaches, none of which is exclusive. 
Professor Zacharias at M.I.T. has decided 
to do something about the high school 
curriculum in physics, and the mathe- 
maticians are making noises about re- 
doing the entire elementary and secon- 
dary texts in mathematics. Wonderful! 
How about similar serious efforts on the 
part of competent people in higher edu- 
cation in social studies, history, English 
grammar and composition, and foreign 
languages? Second, why not devote some 
serious thought to the construction of a 
master’s degree in teaching which will 
possess real structure and content and 
will be participated in by the really com- 
‘petent scholars of the colleges and uni- 
versities? We have devoted a great deal 
of attention in higher education to the 
bachelor’s degree and to the Ph.D. and 
have shamefully neglected the master’s 
degree. 

Finally, let us explore the proper rela- 
tionship of the schools of education to 
the departments of our colleges and uni- 
versities. If the schools of education 
have a kind of monopolistic hold upon 
the high school curriculum and the train- 
ing of secondary teachers, it is only be- 
cause no one else has paid any attention 
to them. The schools of education are 
going to continue this control; hence the 
problem is how to focus all of the re- 
sources of higher education upon these 
problems in the schools of education. 
Wastelands have been known to produce 
excellent crops, given effort and inge- 
nuity. 
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The second great big problem that I 
wish to touch upon briefly is the growing 
schism between our public and our pri- 
vate institutions of higher education. The 
private institutions started the quarrel. 
They had become desperate for money 
and, until quite recently, desperate for 
students too. We of the independent in- 
stitutions have been guilty in talking 
with potential donors of soliciting their 
support “to offset the socialistic trend” 
represented by the state-supported in- 
stitutions, and other similar nonsense; 
we have lured prospective undergradu- 
ates to our campuses by references 
to the social distinction of holding a de- 
gree from a private institution; and we 
have shamelessly urged superior grad- 
uate students to come to a private univer- 
sity “where they could get a decent edu- 
cation for the Ph.D.” These things have 
hurt, and I must say our public sisters 
have willingly picked up the cudgels. 
They have suggested that all we have 
is snob appeal, and that the private col- 
lege and university are vestigial remains 
of a bygone age. 

Now, all of this is pretty rough stuff 
on both sides, and I can only suggest 
that it is going to get rougher. The pri- 
vate institutions are going to have to in- 
crease their tuition charges even more 
than they have to date, and they must 
invent some fancy new invidious com- 
parisons to justify the cost differential. 
The private institutions will probably 
have to remain relatively small, simply 
because they cannot afford the capital 
ex xpenditure to expand, and this will lead 
to ine quities in everything from athletic 
competition to the strength and influence 
of alumni bodies. 

I have no very bright ideas for the 
solution to this vexing problem. I only 
know that it must be faced up to and 
solved for the health and welfare of our 
educational future. We both, public and 
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private, have something to contribute to 
American education, and perhaps the so- 
lution lies along the route of finding 
what each uniquely has to contribute so 
that we can eliminate the bitter compe- 
tition at all levels. Perhaps the public 
institution can and should increase its 
tuition charge, or perhaps the states 
should provide scholarships for students 
attending private institutions—a_ less 
expensive means of expanding the edu- 
cational facilities of the state in all prob- 
ability than endlessly expanding capital 
outlays for larger public institutions. 

But these are only highly tentative 
suggestions. The real issue is to admit 
there is a problem that is bound to be- 
come more serious; and the solution, at 
the moment, is to enlist men of compe- 
tence and good will on both sides of 
the private and public domain to give 
thoughtful and objective attention to it. 
At present we are all gingerly walking 
around the problem and denying upon 
suitable public occasions that there is 
one. 


American education since its simple 
beginnings in this country has been end- 
lessly resilient and ingenious in meeting 


its problems. We are the melting pot of 
America; we have made this one nation. 
We have been a great factor in keeping 
our nation free by training a citizenry 
for the responsibilities of a republican 
form of government. We have made a 
respectable contribution to the art, lit- 
erature, and philosophy of the world, 
and we have learned how to apply sci- 
entific knowledge and, in more recent 
years, even how to increase it. We can 
resolve, too, the problems I have men- 
tioned, and the American Council on 
Education, as the largest of all the as- 
sociations of institutions of higher edu- 
cation in America, could well lead the 
way. 
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fi Reserve Officers Training Corps 
programs of the three services in- 
volve one of the most direct, and the 
largest single area of, relationships be- 
tween higher education and the Federal 
Government. These relationships have 
unfortunately been seriously strained in 
recent years—a time when our Armed 
Forces have needed continual strengthen- 
ing and the ROTC programs have be- 
come a primary element in building a 
strong officer corps. Contact between 
higher education and the Pentagon has 
broken down; educators and military 
men have frequently looked at the same 
problems from different and often con- 
flicting perspectives; the means of bring- 
ing the advice and counsel of higher edu- 
cation into the Pentagon has proved in- 
adequate and had to be changed; 
and the programs themselves have 
been left without policy guidance to the 
narrow administration of lower-level 
staff, both military and civilian, in the 
Pentagon and in the colleges and univer- 
sities. 


These developments have shown up in 
a number of specific issues which have 
plagued the programs during these 
years: (1) the failure of the Department 
of Defense to provide continuous and 


‘This article stems from a larger study of 
the ROTC programs being undertaken at Dart- 
mouth College by the authors under a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The full study is being published under the title 

Education and Military Leadership: A Study 
of the ROTC (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Spring 1959). Neither the Car- 
negie Corporation nor Dartmouth College as- 
sumes any responsibility for the 
forth in this article. They 
authors alone. 


views set 
are those of the 
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meaningful support for legislation au- 
thorizing federal aid in the construction 
of ROTC facilities; (2) the instability of 
the Air Force program that resulted from 
its overexpansion after the opening of the 
Korean conflict and the unilateral actions 
taken by the Air Force to solve its man- 
power problems, first by attempting to 
withhold commissions, then by attempt- 
ing to close units without the consent of 
the institutions concerned, and finally by 
setting up requirements that exert 
pressures on students to become pilots 
and navigators; (3) the re-examination at 
several institutions of the requirement 
for compulsory basic ROTC instruction; 
and (4) the general decline in enroll- 
ment in ROTC courses, a decline which 
might well be accelerated if the pressure 
of the draft continues to decline. 

These developments suggest the need 
for a re-evaluation of the attitudes and 
administrative arrangements that govern 
the relationships between higher educa- 
tion and the Pentagon with respect to the 
ROTC programs. Any such re-evalua- 
tion, however, has to be reoriented to the 
changing objectives of the programs. 
What are the manpower requirements of 
the armed services? What is the con- 
tribution of the ROTC programs in meet- 
ing these requirements? Only after these 
questions are answered is it possible to 
analyze the present relationships be- 
tween higher education and the Pentagon 
and recommend remedies for present irri- 
tations. 

The first thing that must be empha- 
sized is that the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps programs are beginning to feel 
the impact of the increasing profes- 
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sionalization of the Armed Forces. This 
has been a tendency since the Korean 
conflict. The Army is commissioning 
more ROTC trained officers in the Regu- 
lar Army than it is West Point graduates. 
The Navy has increased the active duty 
obligation for graduates of its subsidized 
Holloway program from three to four 
years. Moreover, the active duty obliga- 
tion for both subsidized and nonsubsid- 
ized NROTC students entering the naval 
flight program has been raised to three 
and a half years following a flight train- 
ing period that lasts from sixteen to eight- 
een months. The Air Force, finally, re- 
quires that graduates in both the pilot 
and navigator categories agree to serve 
on active duty for five years after com- 
missioning. At the same time, the number 
of students allowed to enroll in non- 
flying categories has been drastically lim- 
ited. All these actions have been taken 
deliberately to shape the ROTC pro- 
grams to the need of the services for 
career rather than Reserve officers. 

The increased professionalization of 
the Armed Forces is a direct result of 
the effect of technology on the weapons 
and methods of warfare and of the in- 
creased commitments and vulnerability 
of the United States. It has been most 
recently emphasized in the military pay 
bill, passed in 1958, which makes ad- 
vancement to higher grades more de- 
pendent on competence and less on lon- 
gevity and seeks to create new incentives 
to retain able men in the services. Amer- 
ican military strategy is now primarily 
based on forces-in- being. Where there 
is a role for Reserve forces within the 
broad spectrum of that strategy, the Re- 
serves must be trained and organized to 
handle weapons and instruments of up- 
to-date complexity, even though they 
may not be committed immediately. The 
concept of a large partially trained or 
untrained citizen army being mobilized 
after the outbreak of hostilities is no 
longer adequate to defense requirements. 
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These developments have both quan- 
titative and qualitative aspects. First, 
the number of career and long-term non- 
career officers needed by the Armed 
Forces cannot be produced by the serv- 
ice academies alone. Other sources must 
be tapped, including the ranks of en- 
listed men and the annual crop of col- 
lege graduates. Second, the officers of 
the future must possess more than the 
traditional military attributes and skills. 
They must have a technical competence 
and a breadth of outlook and judgment 
that will enable them to deal efficiently 
and wisely with the complex and varied 
problems in which the military are in- 
volved. A very high level of technical 
knowledge and skill, for example, is re- 
quired to plan for the use and operation 
of complicated weapons systems and sup- 
porting organization and equipment and 
to direct the research and development 
activities that will bring further advances. 
It is this qualitative aspect, particularly, 
that has significance for the ROTC pro- 
grams. Civilian colleges and universities 
provide the single largest source of skill 
and talent to meet the expanding and 
varied needs of the Armed Forces and 
the ROTC programs provide the mech- 
anism through which the services gain 
their share of college educated young 
men. 

The change in the nature of military 
requirements has far-ranging implica- 
tions. In becoming a source of career 
officers, the ROTC programs put the 
military profession in a preferential posi- 
tion in comparison with other profes- 
sions. They offer the military profession 
direct and continuing access to trained 
manpower. The relation of military to 
other national manpower requirements is 
therefore different from what it has been 
when military service meant only a tem- 
porary absence from vocational or profes- 
sional training. This change also touches 
on the policy of the Federal Government 
in supporting other professions, many of 
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which are no less essential than the mili- 
tary in ensuring the security of the na- 
tion. The education and manpower 
policies of the Federal Government are 
thus more closely related to the ROTC 
programs and adjustments to the pro- 
grams have to be taken within the broad 
context of these policies. 

There are, therefore, two essential ele- 
ments involved in re-evaluating the atti- 
tudes and administrative arrangements 
that govern the relationships between 
higher education and the Pentagon. 
First, the ROTC programs are now pri- 
marily sources of career and long-term 
active duty officers. And second, what- 
ever changes are made should facilitate 
and indeed ensure the coordination of 
ROTC policies with the over-all educa- 
tion and manpower policies of the Fed- 
eral Government. In this situation, the 


ROTC programs can no longer be looked 
at in terms of stockpiling reserves or as 
a hedge against decreasing male enroll- 
ments in case of national emergency. 


They need to be studied in close rela- 
tion to the complex problems of devel- 
oping talent and skill in young people 
and of ensuring that crucial manpower 
requirements are met. 

The correlation of the ROTC programs 
to the broad problems of education and 
manpower suffers seriously from the sep- 
arateness of administrative arrangements 
and the lack of effective coordination 
among the services themselves and be- 
tween the military departments and 
higher education. It seems at times as 
though there is a tacit agreement among 
the departments to minimize any inter- 
ference with each other's programs and 
to resist together any interference from 
outside parties, official or unofficial. 

Each service administers its program 
in accordance with the peculiarities of 
its own organizational setup and self- 
asserted objectives. They are content to 
deal in terms of sheer quantity as if 
quality will be sure to result if enough 


“bodies” are processed through the sys- 
tem. Changes, often even those with 
broad implications, are usually the result 
of service decisions based on narrowly 
construed service needs and determina- 
tion. 

As with other of its educational activi- 
ties, administrative direction of the Army 
ROTC is scattered among several agen- 
cies at different levels. Over-all policy 
guidance is provided by the Assistant 
Secretary for Manpower, Personnel, and 
Reserve Forces; the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Military Operations and Personnel, 
and the Assistant Chief of Staff for Re- 
serve Components. Within the Depart- 
ment of the Army in the Pentagon much 
of the staff work for these offices is pro- 
vided by the Office of the Chief of Army 
Reserve and ROTC Affairs. Operational 
direction and administration, including 
the design of the curriculum, rests with 
the headquarters of the Commanding 
General of the Continental Army Com- 
mand (CONARC) and specifically with 
the Deputy for Reserve Components, al- 
though some of this authority is dele- 
gated to the headquarters of the com- 
manding generals of the six numbered 
armies within the United States. 

In the Navy, NROTC is treated admin- 
istratively as a part of the over-all train- 
ing function. The Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel is the organization most directly 
concerned. The training division in this 
bureau has supervisory authority over 
the NROTC. This division also directs 
training activities for enlisted personnel 
and has some administrative authority 
with respect to the Naval Academy, the 
Naval Postgraduate School, and the 
Naval War College as well. Policy guid- 
ance is provided by the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations and by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Per- 
sonnel and Reserve Forces. 

The Air Force presents still another 
pattern of administrative supervision. 
With its establishment as a separate serv- 
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ice, the Air Force had a rare oppor- 
tunity to start from scratch in erecting 
an administrative structure for its officer 
education program. As early as 1946 
the AAF had turned away from the rela- 
tively decentralized control of the Army 
and Navy and had established a single, 
unified organization which it called the 
Air University. The Air Force, moreover, 
in implementing plans for officer educa- 
tion, recognized a distinction between 
the education and training functions 
by placing them in separate organiza- 
tions. The latter are the operational 
responsibility of the Air Training Com- 
mand and the Continental Air Com- 
mand. In 1953 administrative supervi- 
sion of the AFROTC was transferred 
from the Continental Air Command, 
which is responsible for the Air Force 
Reserves, to the new Air University, 
within which a separate AFROTC head- 
quarters was established. 

As now established, the Air Univer- 
sity is one of the important commands 
of the Air Force, and Headquarters 
AFROTC is one of its constituent units 
as are the Air Command and Staff 
College, the Air War College, and the 
USAF Institute of Technology. 

Policy decisions concerning AFROTC, 
as with the Army and Navy programs, 
are made in Washington by the Air Staff 
and principally by the offices concerned 
with personnel and training in the Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Per- 
sonnel, notably the Office of the Director 
of Personnel Procurement and Training. 
Within this latter office ROTC affairs are 
handled by a Professional Education Di- 
vision. Policy guidance is given by the 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower, Per- 
sonnel, and Reserve Forces. 

In sum, both the Navy and the Air 
Force, unlike the Army, have associated 
administrative supervision and operation 
of their ROTC programs with other offi- 
cer procurement and educational func- 
tions. The Army, on the other hand, has 
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retained the connection with Reserve 
forces, although as with the other two 
services, it has come increasingly to look 
upon the ROTC as a procuremerit source 
for active duty and long-term career offi- 
cers. 

The existence of three separate admin- 
istrative arrangements is more than just 
confusing. It presents practical obsta- 
cles to the establishment of a method 
whereby ROTC problems might be dealt 
with in terms of their broader ramifica- 
tions. College administrators are almost 
certain that any inquiry they address 
through organized channels will be an- 
swered from the particular viewpoint of 
the individual service with little regard 
to the other services or to broader fed- 
eral issues, let alone their educational im- 
plications. Administrators thus pursue 
the pressure-group method as the only 
way to press their point — to a certain 
extent national educational associations 
provide a formal mechanism for this 


method. More effective perhaps is the 
appeal to members of the Congress and 
to political appointees in the executive 
branch, often addressed as distinguished 
alumni or trustees of the inquiring insti- 


tution. Such methods are classical 
safety valves in the American political 
system and have great value in drama- 
tizing and highlighting inadequacies in 
the programs. But in the absence of a 
strong organized system of review and 
coordination, the ROTC programs be- 
come subjected to an ad hoe crisis anal- 
ysis which is often inconclusive and gen- 
erally inadequate to meet long-range 
needs. 

A recent case may well serve as an 
illustration of the problems involved in 
ROTC coordination. In April 1958 the 
Chief of Naval Personnel suddenly noti- 
fied fifteen institutions, almost all of 
them privately controlled, that the num- 
ber of regular NROTC students annually 
entered in each would be reduced in 
the coming academic year. In previous 
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years, each institution in the program 
had received the same number of regu- 
lar students—ranging from thirty-one 
to thirty-five. It was now explained that, 
since the inauguration of the regular pro- 
gram, there had been an average in- 
crease of $500 per year in charges in 
institutions in the high-tuition category. 
By decreasing quotas in these institutions 
for reasons of “economical management” 
and correspondingly increasing quotas 
in others, the Navy would be able to en- 
roll 1,800 incoming NROTC regulars in- 
stead of the 1,600 that would be pos- 
sible if equal quotas were retained for 
all institutions. 

When the heads of the private insti- 
tutions protested this action, the Navy 
added that the retention rate of gradu- 
ates from the high-tuition institutions 
was generally lower than the over-all 
mean. In the case of the few public 
institutions in which quotas were de- 
creased, the sole reason offered was a 
lower-than-average retention rate among 
its graduates. 

The Navy’s action erred in two ways. 
First, it tended to penalize the regular 
NROTC program for the low retention 
rate among graduates although the rea- 
sons for personnel turnover in the serv- 
ice are infinitely more complex. In so 
doing, it cut down the influx of young 
men from many private institutions in 
which the standard of admission and 
quality of instruction are high. This 
was done without regard to the reasons 
why young men of talent and ability 
have, in recent years, been more likely 
to accept a position in the civilian econ- 
omy than to make their careers in the 
Armed Forces. It disregarded com- 
pletely, moreover—an argument Navy 
spokesmen themselves have often ex- 
pressed—the value to the Navy of the 
flow of these men into the Reserve and 
the support that they can give to the 
Navy as they rise to positions of respon- 
sibility in the business and professional 


communities, quite apart from their 
availability for recall to duty in time of 
crisis. 

Aside from any contradictions to its 
own need for superior talent, the Navy’s 
action was clearly at variance with the 
trend of the federal educational policy. 
Federal policy has tended to encourage 
more realistic tuition charges by private 
institutions in order to avert a situation 
that might require large-scale federal aid 
to higher education and disturb its pat- 
tern of diversity and independence. It 
has been set forth in the 1957 report of 
the President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School which states the 
following: 


The Committee recommends that charges to 
students in public institutions in general be 
increased no faster than the pace of family 
discretionary income; that aaa to stu- 
dents in private institutions in ‘general be 
gradually increased in order at least to main- 
tain the proportion of total costs paid by 
students; and that programs of student as- 
sistance be stepped up to support increases 
in tuition and other charges.’ 


The unilateral action of the Navy was 
deeply resented by representatives of 
the institutions involved who protested 
directly to the Navy, to the educational 
associations, to the Congress, to the 
Department of Defense, and even to the 
White House.’ In fairness, the Navy 
made no pretense of judging whether or 


? President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, Second Report to the Presi- 
dent (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
July 1957), p. 90. (Italics added.) 

*On the ‘other hand, the executive secretary 
of the American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities states that the 
tuition charges of an institution are not a suit- 
able measure of what the Federal Government 
ought to pay for the educational services that 
it receives since these charges do not represent 
actual cost. He proposes, therefore, a fake 
based on actual cost for services that would 
provide a fair return to all. Letter of Russell I. 
Thackrey to authors, July 17, 1958. 
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not it had acted in accordance with fed- 
eral policy. It had acted according to 
Navy policy as seen through the eyes of 
its own staff concerned with the Navy’s 
own problems. It was not concerned 
with the broader question of the relation 
of the Federal Government to higher 
education.* For all intents and purposes, 
the Navy and the educators who pro- 
tested the Navy’s action were talking at 
cross purposes. More serious, perhaps, 
was that nowhere was there available a 
strong system of review and coordina- 
tion through which these two points of 
view could have been funneled. This 
situation exists despite the fact that for 
many colleges and universities the ROTC 
programs represent their major, if not 
sole, connection with the operations of 
the Federal Government; and _ service 
policy, for them, represents federal 
policy. 

Outside the Defense Establishment, 
two means of review and coordination 
are available, although they are far re- 
moved from ROTC problems per se and, 
in practice, are not extensively used. 
One of them is the Executive Office of 
the President. Also, a department or sub- 
unit of the executive branch may be au- 
thorized by specific presidential directive 
to serve in this capacity. A second gen- 
eral mechanism exists in the Congress, 
particularly through the appropriations 
procedure. A request to the Congress 
for funds for the construction of ROTC 
facilities, for example, would undoubt- 
edly precipitate a review of the rela- 
tionship of this request to the govern- 
ment’s policy on grants and loans to 


“The comments of an officer of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel in this matter may be of inter- 
est: “The mission of the NROTC .. . is not 
to finance higher education, but to educate and 
train future naval officers. . . . Those colleges 
which look upon the Regular NROTC program 
as a means of financial assistance, most assuredly 
have overlooked the fundamental mission of the 
Regular NROTC program and the essential pur- 
pose for which it was inaugurated.” 


higher education for other capital con- 
struction. Both these mechanisms, how- 
ever, are generally geared to operating 
after a policy decision has been made 
within the Defense Establishment. 

Again using the facilities bill as an 
example, the Congress had refused to 
hold hearings on this bill for several 
years until there was an agreed position 
coming out of the Defense Department 
which offered a reasonable chance that 
the bill could pass. Otherwise the leg- 
islators, under pressure from colleges 
and universities in their districts to 
favor the bill, might have been forced 
into an embarrassing position of oppo- 
sition. 

The Executive Office of the President, 
particularly through the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Congress can stimulate a 
policy decision in the Defense Depart- 
ment through criticisms that the present 
ROTC programs are not properly co- 
ordinated with governmental policy. 
But, unless the President directed other- 
wise, the responsibility for developing 
a policy to meet the criticism would rest 
with the Defense Department. 

The weakness of the Defense Depart- 
ment in offering policy guidance to the 
three ROTC programs is therefore of 
considerable consequence. Basically the 
weakness has stemmed from the distance 
that separates the general manpower 
policies adopted at the highest depart- 
mental levels and the actual operations 
of the ROTC programs. These are the 
exclusive concern of the military depart- 
ments and, within the departments, the 
military as opposed to the civilian staff. 
On the one hand, the military staff will 
more often than not resolve problems 
that arise in the course of operating the 
ROTC programs within their own nar- 
row interpretation of over-all policy 
without referring them higher. On the 
other hand, proposed changes in policy 
referred to the military staff for comment 
are usually tested there for consistency 
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with current policy and procedure rather 
than against future requirements. 

There is no doubt that the military, as 
opposed to the civilian attitude, is more 
resistant to change, an attitude which 
stems from the well-established military 
principle that the training of personnel is 
a prerogative of military command. It 
also has roots in the concept of combat 
responsibility which precludes taking 
action when assured results are not 
maximized. 

These comments invite many ques- 
tions. Are the military departments, 
from the point of view of their organiza- 
tion, governing attitudes, and receptiv- 
ity to creative ideas, well equipped to 
adapt the Defense Establishment to 
changing requirements? Is there any 
way of determining when it may well be 
in the long-term interests of the national 
security to overrule the unanimous 
opinion of the military departments? Is 


the Secretary of Defense equipped to 
judge when this might be so and to act 
effectively when he does? These ques- 
tions are applicable to any number of 


vital national security problems. This 
situation heightens their relev vancy to the 
problems of the ROTC programs. 
Unfortunately, the only formal con- 
sultative machinery which was available 
to the Secretary of Defense for dealing 
with the ROTC programs, did not oper- 
ate effectively and, in fact, failed to 
operate at all for a period of several 
years. This was the Joint Advisory Panel 
on ROTC Affairs.” The panel was a 


* Department of Defense Instruction No. 
5120.5, Subject: Joint Advisory Panel on ROTC 
Affairs Charter, dated January 13, 1956. The 
panel was formally dissolved under a Depart- 
ment of Defense memorandum of May 1, 1958, 
which eliminated all but a specified number of 
committees (including the Reserve Forces Pol- 
icy Board). It was subsequently reconstituted 
as the Advisory Panel on ROTC Affairs on 
November 5, 1958. The new panel is dis- 
cussed below. 


subunit of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board and reported to it. The parent 
body had its origins in the Committee 
on Civilian Components, established as 
a temporary study group in 1948 but 
subsequently maintained on a permanent 
basis, changed in title, and set up on a 
statutory basis under the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952. It is the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board that is specifically 
designated as the responsible agency 
of the Department of Defense for inter- 
departmental program coordination on 
ROTC affairs.® 

The ROTC thus has been considered 
within the traditional context of the Re- 
serve forces. Given its primary function 
of strengthening the Reserve compo- 
nents, however, the board contains in- 
stitutional barriers to the conversion of 
the ROTC from a Reserve to an Active 
duty and career program. There is 
clearly a question whether its interests 
are not now too narrow to be consistent 
with the changing role of the ROTC 
programs. 

The Joint Advisory Panel on ROTC 
Affairs, nevertheless, offered a means for 
a variety of views to be expressed on 
the programs and the possibility of look- 
ing at the ROTC from a broad perspec- 
tive. It was made up of civilian edu- 
cators named by the major educational 
associations and, in the later years, the 
superintendents of the service academies. 
A good deal of the vigor of the panel 
depended, of course, on the individuals 
chosen by the associations. Too often, 
perhaps, the educators on the panel were 
chosen for their ability to represent the 
particular interests of the group they 
represented rather than for their own 
broad understanding of manpower and 
particularly military manpower prob- 
lems. Or else they themselves were Re- 


*Department of Defense Directive No. 
1215.3, Subject: Reserve Forces, dated July 18, 
1951. 
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serve officers, active in Reserve affairs 
and automatically tagged for appointive 
posts on committees having to do with 
ROTC because of its historical connec- 
tion with the Reserves. 

Nevertheless the procedures under 
which the panel operated inhibited the 
effectiveness of many of the able educa- 
tors who were, at various times, ap- 
pointed to its membership. With no 
fixed meeting schedule, the panel was 
subject to call by its chairman, an edu- 

cator chosen by the chairman of the Re- 

serve Forces Policy Board. From its first 
meeting in September 1950, the panel 
met a total of nine times. After the first 
two meetings, there was normally an in- 
terval of about a year between sessions. 
The last meeting of the panel was held 
in October 1956. From then on it was 
dormant until it finally drifted into disso- 
lution in July 1958 before being recon- 
stituted on a new basis several months 
later.’ 


The infrequent meetings of the panel, 


* This discussion is primarily based on a re- 
view of the official reports of the meetings of 
the Joint Advisory Panel on ROTC Affairs. The 
educational associations represented on the 
panel just prior to its reconstitution in Novem- 
ber 1958 were the following: Association of 
American Colleges, Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities, Association of 
Military Colleges and Schools, Association of 
Naval ROTC Colleges, National Association of 
State Universities, and Association of Urban 
Universities. Representatives of the services 
were included as nonvoting members. Actually 
this membership had included other groups 
prior to 1956: American Council on Education, 
Western College Association, Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. It was at the time these educational 
associations were eliminated from panel mem- 
bership that the superintendents of the service 
academies were added. 


its changing and uneven membership, 
and the general policy of the services 
not to refer any matter to the panel un- 
less ordered to do so, consider rably weak- 
ened its possible role in achieving more 
coordination among the programs of the 
three services and between the programs 
and the education and manpower poli- 
cies of the Federal Government. Under 
its charter the panel did not, however, 
have to wait until a matter of concern 
was referred to it for consideration. 
Among its responsibilities, it was charged 
“to maintain a periodic review of the 
ROTC programs of the Military Depart- 
ments.” What reviews were carried out 
by the panel consisted of little more than 
perfunctory recitations of the status of 
the programs by representatives of the 
services. 

Frequently members of the panel 
raised penetrating questions during the 
course of meetings, questions about the 
status of ROTC graduates in the service 
as compared to graduates of service 
academies, or about the utilization of 
specially trained ROTC graduates on ac- 
tive duty. Most of the time little more 
was done than to refer these questions 
to the military departments and circulate 
the service-oriented responses, usually 
justifying the status quo, as attachments 
to the official report of the meeting. 

The services themselves frequently 
failed to use the opportunities offered by 
the panel to ease their relations with the 
colleges and universities on matters of 
disagreement. In its meeting of Septem- 
ber 1953, for example, the panel dis- 
cussed the problems involved in the 
overexpansion of the AFROTC. The 
panel made it clear that there were dan- 
gers in “the proposal to reduce current 
officer output by unilateral reduction in 
the number of established Air Force 
ROTC units.” The panel made a point 
of advising the Air Force that it was im- 
portant to fulfill the commitments upon 
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which it had originally engaged and be 
completely honest and straightforward 
with the students. 

Despite what was in fact good advice, 
the Air Force proceeded to withhold 
commissions from a number of AFROTC 
graduates in 1954 and to inform a num- 
ber of institutions in 1955 that it was 
withdrawing its AFROTC units. Both 
actions subsequently had to be rectified, 
but only after they had succeeded in 
sev erely damaging the confidence of col- 
lege and university administrators in the 
Air Force, damage which has yet to be 
fully repaired. Similarly there was not 
even a gesture on the part of the Navy 
to bring before the panel the problem 
of increased tuition for regular students 
discussed above. 

The relationship of the Joint Panel to 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board was cer- 
tainly too narrow a base from which to 
look at the ROTC. Any change will 
have to tug hard at the umbilical cord 
which continues to tie the programs to 
the Reserves, particularly in the Army. 
Unfortunately, changes already made 
have not even attempted to do this. 

In the autumn of 1958 the panel 
was reconstituted, again as a subsidiary 
of the board. The major alteration has 
been in the composition of the panel. 
The ‘litary departments are no longer 
represented, and other members are 
named in their individual capacities al- 
though selected to be representative of 
the interests of the various educational 
associations. 

The thinking behind these changes has 
been dual: first, the military departments 
can be called in for advice at any time 
and need not be directly represented, a 
move which is consistent with the re- 
cent policy of streamlining defense ad- 
ministration by cutting down the num- 
ber of interdepartmental committees; 
and second, individual advisers, chosen 
for their experience in the field and not 
primarily for their affiliation, will be 


more qualified and freer to devote them- 
selves to the problems facing the panel 
without feeling obliged to defend the 
groups they represent. These changes 
may well result in a more aggressive ad- 
visory group. 

Nevertheless, a question arises whether 
the changes have been basic enough 
to break the bonds with the Reserves, 
or indeed to help solve a more serious 
problem—the impotence of the Defense 
Department in bringing pressure to bear 
on the military departments in mat- 
ters of manpower and personnel. In- 
deed, during the 1958 hearings on the 
reorganization of the Department of De- 
fense, Secretary McElroy made a point 
of emphasizing to the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that “the tremendous 
responsibility for recruiting, training, 
equipping, and supporting the compo- 
nent elements of the unified commands as 
well as all forces not included in unified 
commands will rest with the individual 
military departments.” * 

In line with this thinking, the recon- 
stituted panel provides only for a means 
of communication between higher edu- 
cation and the civilian level of the De- 
partment of Defense. It leaves it up to 
each military department to establish an 
advisory relationship of its own with the 
colleges and universities without a defi- 
nite tie-in between the different advisory 
groups. 

It has already been observed that re- 
cruiting and training are functions which 
the military departments, and particu- 
larly the military staff within the depart- 
ments, jealously guard. This was for- 
cibly demonstrated in 1955 when all 


three services unanimously opposed a 
plan prepared by the Defense Depart- 
ment to make the ROTC programs more 


* Hearings before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 85th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, Reorganization of the De- 
partment of Defense, p. 5976. 
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attractive to students specializing in en- 
gineering, science, and languages. The 
plan was principally developed on the 
initiative of Assistant Secretary Carter 
Burgess; Donald Quarles, then in charge 
of research and development activities 
at the defense level; and the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, Ar- 
thur Flemming. In essence, it called for 
about 6,000 ROTC students to be chosen 
at selected institutions during their fresh- 
man year for specialized training in areas 
of military need, particularly engineer- 
ing, science, and languages. These stu- 
dents would devote academic time usu- 
ally given to regular ROTC courses to 
advanced work in their fields of special- 
ization. In lieu of summer camps or 
cruises, they would be assigned to on- 
the-job specialized training with service 
units and on entering active duty after 
commissioning would be sent to posts 
where their specialized training could be 
continued and fully utilized.® 

The opposition of the services varied, 
but in each case it was based on a nar- 
row conception of officer requirements. 
The Army pointed out that there was no 
existing legal authority to undertake such 
a program and that it would entail cer- 
tain administrative complexities. But be- 
yond these, it asserted that the plan was 
diametrically opposed to the concept of 
the recently inaugurated General Mili- 
tary Science program and did not in fact 
meet the real reason for the loss of 
science and engineering majors—the re- 
quirement of active duty for all ROTC 
— S. 

The Navy explained that the plan did 
not meet its requirement that an officer 
serve in a line billet for several years be- 
fore taking postgraduate work and sub- 
sequently filling a specialized position. 


* This plan was discussed before the Eighth 
Meeting of the Joint Advisory Panel on ROTC 
Affairs on September 12, 1955; see report dated 
November 7, 1955, together with attached com- 
ments of the three departments. 


The Air Force, finally, opposed the 
specialized personnel plan because of the 
possible adverse repercussions it might 
have on its drive for flying officers. In 
the wake of the frequent and abrupt 
changes in its own manpower planning 
between 1950 and 1955, the Air Force 
argued that what was now especially 
needed in its program was “stability” and 
that “further modification, unsupported 
by firm military requirements” would 
tend to weaken the confidence of the 
institutions of higher education in the 
AFROTC. 

In the face of this opposition from all 
three services, the Defense Department 
dropped the plan entirely. Taken against 
the increasingly obvious specialized 
needs of the services, their action in 
shutting themselves off from a source of 
great potential skill leaves much to be 
desired. 

The Secretary of Defense nevertheless 
still retains broad policy powers and re- 
sponsibilities in this and other fields 
which the reorganization legislation 
passed in 1958 strengthened rather than 
weakened. He cannot delegate these to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve who, 
like other assistant secretaries, is a staff 
adviser to the Secretary, has no com- 
mand authority of his own, and cannot 
issue orders to the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments except on implicit in- 
structions from the Secretary. The re- 
sponsibility for raising the ROTC pro- 
grams out of the uninspiring hands in 
which they have too long rested, be- 
longs to him. 

Two facilities are available to him for 
assistance: the advisory function of the 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower, Per- 
sonnel, and Reserve, and consultative 
machinery such as the Advisory Panel. 
Much of the help he receives from the 
latter, at any rate, and possibly from the 
former as well, will depend on the direc- 
tion he gives to such consultative ma- 
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chinery. We should like to suggest the 
broad dimensions this machinery might 
take. 

The provision of officers from civilian 
colleges and universities cannot be 
treated in isolation or from the restricted 
viewpoint of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board. It should be considered in rela- 
tion to a military manpower policy con- 
ceived at the defense level and designed 
to guide the operations of the military 
departments. More than temporary ad 
hoc arrangements, of which there have 
been many, are needed. The Secretary 
must have some kind of continuing man- 
power advisory council if he is going to 
provide policy guidance in this area of 
operations. None prese ently exists. It 
might well work in the same way the 
scientific advisory groups do. 

Each service has its own scientific 
council, made up of individual experts, 
to assist in its research and development 
activities. But there is also a board at 


the defense level, which provides a mech- 


anism for policy guidance and coor- 
dination. By creating a similar advisory 
system in the field of military manpower, 
the Secret tary of Defense would provide 
himself with the means of carrying out 
the professionalization of the services 
and relating military manpower prob- 
lems to general manpower policies of the 
Federal Government. Within such a 
system, the provision of officers from 
civilian colleges and universities would 
be one particular area of concern and 
could be dealt with by a special sub- 
panel of the main council. 

At every level of responsibility, from 


the college campus to the educational 
associations to the military departments 
to the Department of Defense, the real 
need is to begin to think of the ROTC 
in terms of the changing nature of our 
military manpower requirements. Or- 
ganizational change is only a first step, 
but it is an essential one. It will be easier 
for changes in attitude and approach to 
follow. A change at the defense level 
will also set a pattern that could then 
be adopted throughout the system. It 
would also give assurance to the colleges 
and universities that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was really clarifying the objec- 
tives of the programs and putting itself 
in the position to support them. 

Colleges and universities need not, 
of course, wait until there have been 
changes in the Pentagon before taking 
steps to respond to these changing mili- 
tary requirements. One of the distinct 
characteristics of American higher educa- 
tion has been its ability to respond to the 
needs of society without the loss of more 
basic purposes. Indeed, even with 
strong and imaginative leadership from 
Washington, much of the success of the 
response still rests with the colleges and 
universities. This is in the nature of the 
decentralized pattern of higher educa- 
tion in the United States. Greater un- 
derstanding among educators of the 
changing objectives of the ROTC pro- 
grams could do much toward encourag- 
ing changes in the Pentagon, support- 
ing the services in their need for greater 
professionalization, while still preserving 
the basic values of liberal education, un- 
compromised and free. 





An Open Letter to Federal Agencies on Principles 
for Determination of Indirect Costs on University 
Research Contracts and Grants 


LEE A. DuBRIDGE 


= Is TAKEN for granted that the pur- 
pose of the government in entering 
into research contracts, agreements, or 
grants with universities for the support 
of research is to strengthen the nation 
by increasing the flow of scientific know]- 
edge and enlarging and improving the 
nation’s scientific and technological ca- 
pabilities. 

The bulk of the government's $5-bil- 
lion-a-year research and development 
budget is, of course, expended through 
contracts with industrial corporations on 
projects leading to the development of 
end products which will be produced 
for government use—principally military 
products. Another substantial sum goes 
to the support of laboratories owned 
and operated by the government (Naval 
Research Laboratory, Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, National Bureau 
of Standards, National Institutes of 
Health, and so on). A rather small 
amount—something less than 5 per- 
cent of the total—goes for the support 
of basic research projects in the nation’s 
colleges and universities. 

The colleges and universities of the 
nation are pre-eminently fitted through 
their organization, the talent they pos- 
sess, through tradition and atmosphere, 
to make outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of knowledge at very low 
cost and under such conditions that 
there is the maximum educational op- 
portunity for new scientists to carry on 


the nation’s research program in the 
future. 

The nation is getting a vast bargain 
in its sponsored-research program in uni- 
versities measured in terms of new knowl- 
edge obtained per dollar of expendi- 


ture. 


The growth of university research 


As recently as twenty-five years ago 
scientific research in American univer- 
sities was a relatively minor activity, 
measured in terms of man-hours devoted 
to it or in terms of annual dollar expendi- 
tures. It was a tradition that research 
was an activity to be carried on by pro- 
fessors during their spare time, their 
weekends, or their summers—often in 
the corner of a small laboratory, using 
inexpensive and homemade equipment. 
The professor considered himself very 
lucky if he could get a grant of three 
to five thousand dollars a year from a 
foundation to help him purchase a few 
instruments and supplies. 

Fortunately for the nation, this picture 
has radically changed, and now the lead- 
ing universities of the country are or- 
ganized so that a substantial fraction of 
the faculty time and of the annual budg- 
et are available for research enterprises. 
This vast change in the research picture 
has entailed radical changes in the or- 
ganization and operation of many uni- 
versities. Large capital costs have been 
incurred for new buildings and equip- 
ment; extensive administrative machin- 
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ery has had to be established for pur- 
chasing, maintenance, auditing, report- 
ing, communications, contracting, and 
many other purposes. Had the old idea 
of small research grants with little or 
no “overhead allowance” been continued, 
this great and invaluable growth in the 
nation’s research activities in the uni- 
versities would have been quite impos- 
sible. 

At the same time, only too often does 
one find that the old research-grant pic- 
ture is still dominating the support of 
research by foundations and by certain 
branches of the government. With the 
universities fighting inflationary pres- 
sures on the one hand and trying to en- 
large their research facilities on the 
other, many have been led into precar- 
ious financial positions. In enlarging 
their research facilities, the universities 
have made a great contribution to the 
nation, but it is unrealistic for the gov- 
ernment to expect the universities to 
continue to enlarge and improve these 


contributions under fiscal policies which 
make it difficult or impossible for the 
universities to meet their rising costs. 


The meaning of indirect costs 


There is no problem about the iden- 
tification of the direct costs incurred 
in research activities. The cost of 
paratus, supplies, the cost of fabricating 
the necessary equipment, of employing 
assistants and technicians, are all iden- 
tifiable items recognized as reimburs- 
able under nearly all contracts or grants. 
Some agencies have been slow to recog- 
nize that the salaries of the faculty mem- 
bers themselves who engage in research 
or who direct it must also be consid- 
ered as direct costs in proportion to the 
time spent on research activities com- 
pared to time spent in other pursuits. 
The full recognition by all government 
agencies of the prorated cost of the in- 
vestigators would complete the solution 


of problems related to identification and 
reimbursement of direct costs. 

The very large costs incurred by a 
research organization which cannot be 
assigned to a particular individual proj- 
ect, because of the fact that they are 
shared by many projects and activities, 
presents a more complicated problem. 
This problem was long ago recognized 
in the cases of contracts with private in- 
dustry, and the government has always 
recognized the fact that private industry 
must be reimbursed for all its costs— 
and must indeed be enabled to show a 
profit on its activities. With the great 
growth of government-sponsored re- 
search in the universities during World 
War II it became evident that the old 
concept of research grants to cover di- 
rect costs only was quite inadequate to 
enable universities to build up the staffs 
and facilities required for major war 
projects; and hence methods of cover- 
ing indirect costs were improvised which 
served during the war period. During 
the war many other university activi- 
ties could be abandoned, or substantially 
decreased, so that the universities could 
throw a large fraction of their talents 
and space into war work at relatively 
modest indirect cost. Furthermore, the 
universities were anxious to contribute 
to the war effort, were quite willing to 
adopt a “no loss, no gain” policy, and 
even to lean over backwards to ensure 
that there was “no gain.” 

At the end of the war, however, it be- 
came evident that government research 
contracts were to become a permanent 
part of research support and that it 
would be necessary greatly to enlarge 
the nation’s research capacity. The uni- 
versities were forced for the first time 
to review carefully the costs which they 
were actually incurring and would incur 
as these research activities became es- 
tablished and increased. An agreement 
between university and government rep- 
resentatives, the famous “Blue Book,” 
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was evolved and was adopted by the 
Department of Defense as the guide for 
identification and reimbursement of in- 
direct costs in its contracts with non- 
profit institutions. The Blue Book, while 
it has been a reasonably satisfactory 
guide, presents some _ inconsistencies 
which arose out of compromises, and it 
has been clear that subsequent experi- 
ence would enable a better Blue Book 
to be evolved. 

However, it is even more necessary in 
1958 than ever before that the research- 
contract policies adopted by the gov- 
ernment be such as to enable the uni- 
versities to strengthen themselves and 
improve their activities, and not to be 
weakened or impeded in their opera- 
tions by improper or inadequate fiscal 
arrangements in government contracts or 
grants. Universities are the nation’s ma- 
jor resource in basic research and, as in- 
dicated before, the government is getting 
an enormous bargain in its research con- 
tracts with them. It would be reason- 
able to suppose that the government 
should make every effort to cooperate 
with the universities in studying the 
problem of indirect costs and evolving 
a satisfactory and even a generous set of 
policies and procedures for their identi- 
fication and reimbursement. 


Intangible values 


It should be pointed out that the uni- 
versities have never pretended to request 
reimbursement for many of the intang- 
ible values which they contribute to re- 
search projects and which they contrib- 
ute in a unique way. They have never 
pretended to make any charges related 
to a management fee; they have never 
attempted to charge the government for 
the large amounts of time which their 
key research professors have spent on 
government advisory and technical com- 
mittees (the same professors, of course, 
who are directing the research in their 
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home laboratories ); they have never re- 
uested full amortization of the value of 
hs physical plant, most of which, in the 
case of private institutions, has come 
through gifts or bequests; nor have the 
universities claimed credit for the fact 
that they operate under very low direct 
costs because their salary scales are 
modest and their key administrative per- 
sonnel receive salaries far lower than 
they could obtain in industry. Just by 
being universities with a long tradition 
of freedom and of learning, these institu- 
tions contribijte intangible values which 
are beyond calculation, and which could 
not be re-created by the government at 
any price if it desired to establish new 
institutions to carry on research. 

There are those who insist that the 
universities have been remiss in not in- 
sisting on fees or allowances for these 
many intangible and incalculable values 
which they render to the government 
and which contribute greatly to the 
strengthening of the nation. 

The universities, however, do not be- 
lieve it is possible or desirable to make 
recovery of such values on campus re- 
search enterprises. They do believe, 
however, that it is only fair that all iden- 
tifiable indirect costs be recognized by 
the government and that these be pro- 
rated in such a way that government- 
sponsored research activities bear their 
full share of these costs. The univer- 
sities also believe that the procedures 
established for recognizing and comput- 
ing and billing these costs should be 
such as to cause the minimum amount 
of disruption in the universities’) own 
business and accounting practices and 
the minimum disruption in the univer- 
sities’ administrative procedures, thus en- 
abling the universities, in turn, to keep 
their indirect costs at a minimum. The 
cost-accounting practices evolved for in- 
dustry do not necessarily apply to uni- 
versities. 
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The university as a unified institution 


The American university, though often 
a large and complex institution, is still 
a unified one. It may have various 
types of activities, it may be divided into 
various departments, divisions, schools, 
and colleges, and yet all of these sub- 
sidiary organizations and activities are 
part of a whole institution which cannot 
in principle be subdivided. The whole 
depends on each of its parts, and each of 
its parts depends on all of the other parts. 
The statement that a university's activi- 
ties can be divided into “teaching” and 
“research” and that these constitute sep- 
arate and independent activities, neither 
of which impinges on the other, is un- 
true. 

Teaching and research are both part 
and parcel of the modern educational 
process, particularly in the sciences and 
engineering. The universities are com- 
petent research agencies because they 
are also teaching establishments, and 
they are superb teaching establishments 
because the *y carry on research. Thus 
a primary ‘principle which the uni- 
versities maintain is that in computing 
administrative, service, maintenance, and 
other indirect costs, all of such costs 
should be recognized insofar as they are 
identifiable at all, and all should be used 
in computing overhead rates. Each in- 
dividual activity within the university 
can then bear its fair share of the total 
indirect cost of operation, and it is be- 
lieved that the allocation of these costs 
in proportion to the direct salaries of 

each activity cr project is a fair and 
equitable method of distribution. 

In particular, the universities feel that 
to attempt to label each square foot of 
building space in accordance with wheth- 
er it is used for teaching or research, 
or for a combination of the two, is im- 
proper, unrealistic, and would require 
substantial added administrative costs in 
surveying the space and facilities each 


year. A laboratory in which graduate 
students are working, an office in which 
a research professor writes his papers 
and “a pce his lectures, cannot be la- 
beled as, or even prorated between, teach- 
ing and research. The simple and logi- 
cal method is to take the costs of space 
maintenance for the entire campus and 
then to divide these among research proj- 
ects and between research and teaching 
budgets in proportion to the salaries of 
the individuals who are using the space 
for these various purposes. 

Since the actual cost of maintaining 
the space used in an active research pro- 
gram is much greater than the cost of 
maintaining a classroom used only a few 
hours a week, the sponsor of a research 
program is actually getting a bargain 
when space costs are allocated on the 
basis of direct salaries. However, this 
is a bargain the universities are willing 
to concede to avoid the enormous com- 
plication of space inventories and the 
ambiguities which are bound to result 
in any attempt to place labels designat- 
ing space utilization. 


Administrative costs 


The segregation of certain types of ad- 
ministrative costs as unallowable is an- 
other point at issue between university 
and government representatives. As 
pointed out above, to break down a uni- 
versity into independent parts is unreal- 
istic. To claim that the registrar's of- 
fice, for example, has no bearing on the 
university's research activities is quite 
false because the university could not 
exist as a research establishment if it 
did not also have students, both under- 
graduate and graduate. Many of these 
students participate in the research, or 
are being trained to carry it on in the 
future, and most of the professors are 
willing to engage in research at a uni- 
versity primarily because of the teaching 
opportunities, even though they get 
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smaller salaries than they would in a 
full-time research job in industry. If it 
would appear that the activities of the 
registrar's office are less occupied with 
research than with teaching, it is on the 
other hand equally true that the activi- 
ties of the purchasing department are 
much more apt to be heavily loaded with 
the purchasing of the complex supplies 
and equipment required in research than 
with the much simpler task of purchas- 
ing teaching equipment. 

Any method of indirect-cost alloca- 
tion is bound to be an averaging method, 
but the justice and justification for aver- 
aging disappears if certain costs are ar- 
bitrarily ignored. The government is 
thus put in a position of arguing that it 
is fair for the “teaching budget” to bear 
its full share of administrative services 
heavily weighted with research responsi- 
bilities, but that it is unfair for the “re- 
search budget” to bear any share of ac- 
tivities somewhat heavily loaded with 
teaching responsibilities. If only re- 
search-related administrative costs were 
to be considered, then the research 
budget should bear all of these costs and 


they should not be distributed on the 
basis of direct salaries and wages at all. 
The direct salary and wage base for allo- 
cation, however, does become equitable 
if all administrative, service, and other 
indirect costs are included, for then an 
equitable averaging process can be used. 

The injustice of eliminating certain 
services from the indirect-cost allowance 
becomes particularly unjustified when 
certain of these administrative services 
are asked in turn to bear their share of 
the indirect costs. Thus one is piling 
overhead on top of overhead and is mul- 
tiplying the inequity of the averaging 
process. 


Concluding statement 


The Special Committee on Sponsored 
Research of the American Council on 
Education urgently requests that govern- 
ment agencies recognize and adopt the 
principles set forth above as providing 
a just and equitable basis on which in- 
direct-cost determinations can be made 
in government research grants and con- 
tracts with universities. 





Television, Educational Quality, and Dollars 
JOHN E. IVEY, JR. 


ODAY THERE ARE approximately two 

hundred and fifty colleges and uni- 
versities utilizing television for instruc- 
tion. At least that number of school 
systems, both public and private, are 
also employing the medium. There are 
thirty-two noncommercial educational 
stations on the air, one state network in 
operation, and a half dozen others in 
formation. These facilities, and their 
users, constitute the vanguard of educa- 
tional leadership which is developing the 
experience with television on which the 
larger task of long-range educational 
planning for its use can be based. 


Television economics—quality 
in numbers 


Unless television facilities can be made 
available for instructional purposes, it is 
impractical to plan with the television 
picture in the educational framework. 
The economics of television is one of the 
chief factors which has confounded 
school and college experimentation. The 
viewing has to be spread over a large 
number of students to equal the costs 
of straight classroom instruction. The 
higher the quality of program, the greater 
the costs, and the larger the number of 
students must be. It has been diffi- 
cult, and many times impossible, to 
break the economic barrier facing 
single institutions. The economics of 
television and regional and national 
development of education fit each other 
like a glove. The larger the number of 
students viewing a program, over and 
beyond the minimum required to meet 
the basic expense of the program, the 
lower the per-student cost of education. 


By the same token, the larger the num- 
ber of students, the higher the quality 
of programming can be in terms of 
break-even costs. 

When one breaks beyond the limita- 
tions of a single institution, and even 
beyond the state framework, costs and 
quality concepts enter broader bound- 
ary conditions. This fact was realized 
by the Southern Regional Education 
Board in 1955. Today it is dramatized 
by the fact that there is pending before 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion a proposal developed by the SREB 
to establish a sixteen-state educational 
television network. This network would 
connect 309 colleges and universities and 
would be owned and operated by the 
states under the interstate compact which 
created the SREB. 

The educational thinking which led 
to such programs as the proposed tele- 
vision network began to take shape in 
1948, and led to legislative approval of 
an interstate compact for cooperation 
in higher education among the sixteen 
Southern states—an area bounded on 
the west by Texas and Oklahoma, on 
the north by Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware, and including 
all the states from these boundaries to 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

The basic premises were simple. Re- 
sources and high quality manpower are 
too scarce for every institution in every 
state to duplicate all fields of le -arning 
in their higher institutions. If certain 
institutions could serve the entire region, 
and the states using that service pay for 
it, there could be a voluntary specializa- 
tion of educational effort. By this divi- 
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sion of labor through cooperative sup- 
port, higher quality programs could be 
developed than if the available resources 
in each state were spread thin over all 
fields of academic effort. 

After ten years, this idea has now 
found expression in the cooperation of 
sixteen legislatures and a hundred or 
more colleges and universities. More 
than fifty educational fields have been 
explored and developed to varying de- 
grees under the system. 

Before television, the cooperative ar- 
rangements were based on the idea of 
moving students and professors across 
state lines. Money, of course, followed 
the path of movement from one state to 
another through the administrative facil- 
ity of the compact, the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board. 

Television brought the prospect of 
moving educational resources through 
the air, as well as having the men and 
money move on the ground. But tele- 
vision proposed the possibility of broader 
ranges of cooperation, and perhaps 
spreading higher educational quality 
more evenly across the region. The top 
professors in each institution could be 
shared. With joint use and _ support 
among the sixteen states, the existing 
peaks of quality could be made higher. 


The regional network for airborne 
education 


Some people argued that plans for a 
television network should not be seri- 
ously explored until the use of television 
was comfortably established in the edu- 
cational process. The SREB finally took 
the position that, should explorations 
prove the network idea practical, and 


should the Federal Communications 
Commission grant authority to proceed, 
the substantial air transport of educa- 
tional resources would be greatly has- 
tened. On this assumption, the SREB 
retained A. Earl Cullum, Jr., a Texas 
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consulting engineering firm, and pro- 
ceeded to perfect the plan that is now 
before the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

The network provides for the inter- 
connection of 309 institutions in sixteen 
states, a route of 10,446 miles. There 
would be thirty-two points of program 
origin serving institutions with a current 
enrollment of over 600,000 students. 

The network system would be tied to- 
gether with a series of microwave relay 
stations. These are electronic combina- 
tion catcher-and-pitcher. They receive 
the television signal from a neighboring 
station about thirty miles away and 
throw the signal to another station about 
the same distance away. Basically, this 
is the same equipment used by the major 
television networks. However, whereas 
each commercial network uses one 
channel, the SREB system would use six 
channels. This would allow each partici- 
pating institution to receive programs 
covering five courses simultaneously. 

Once the program gets from the point 
of origin to the institution receiving, the 
institution could use the signal in sev- 
eral ways. It could distribute the pro- 
gram to its students in viewing rooms 
through closed-circuit telecast. This 
would require the installation of cables 
in each viewing room, much like a tele- 
phone installation, except that the re- 
ceiving end consists of a series of tele- 
vision sets rather than telephones, 

Another possibility for institutional 
use of a television signal off the micro- 
wave relay system is rebroadcast, either 
on ultrahigh-frequency or very-high-fre- 
quency stations. These are different 
parts of the radio spectrum that are as- 
signed by the FCC for telecasting pur- 
poses. 

Either the UHF or VHF telecast in 
local areas would allow students to re- 
ceive programs in their dormitories or 
any other place where there are tele- 
vision sets. In the case of ultrahigh-fre- 
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quency telecast, most receiving sets 
would have to have so-called “convert- 
ers,” a simple attachment costing about 
$20.00. 

The basic education unit to be trans- 
ported by the network is the college 
course for credit. Four types of action 
are involved in network operation: (1) 
planning and development of the college 
courses; (2) production and transmis- 
sion of the courses; (3) planning for 
use of the course in the institution re- 
ceiving the program; and (4) system- 
atic evaluation of steps 1-3 and the plow- 
ing of results back into operational im- 
provements. 

The central facility to spearhead the 
carrying-out of these required actions 
would be the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board. As is true of other SREB 
activities, the network would be oper- 
ated through a series of formal working 
agreements with colleges and univer- 
sities. In these agreements, the institu- 
tions work out the general policies and 
procedures in collaboration with the 
SREB. After their approval by all par- 
ties concerned, they then become the 
“ground rules” for the cooperative action. 


The design of televised 
college courses 


Each, course to be telecast would be 
planned and developed by teams of the 
region’s top scholars. A special syllabus 
would be prepared with suggestions to 
teachers and students about how to use 
the telecast. Eventually, special text 
materials would be produced. Each sub- 
ject-matter field would have to be stud- 
ied to determine those concepts and sub- 
ject matter which can be best presented 
over television. 

As the course-planning teams begin to 
mature their work, they will have asso- 
ciated with them personnel experienced 
in television production. The scholars 
and production personnel will then de- 


velop the tentative format of the course 
program and develop recommendations 
for teaching personnel. Final negotia- 
tion with teaching personnel would be 
handled by the SREB, acting upon the 
recommendations of the planning team. 

Along with the development of each 
course and programs related to it, there 
would be evolved a system of program 
evaluation. This would be a necessary 
part of testing the effectiveness of the 
premises upon which telecast education 
was being designed. Such evaluation 
would cast the whole mold of educa- 
tional telecasting into an experimental 
and scientific study of learning. 

The use of telecast would not be re- 
garded as something apart from regular 
instruction. Rather, it is simply another 
way of teaching some courses. Within 
the course plan, the amount of the course 
content suitable for television would 
probably vary from nearly all of it in 
some courses down to half or less in 
other courses. Some courses might not 
be suitable at all for television presenta- 
tion. 

The participating institutions would 
be assured of top-quality presentations 
through the mode of planning and 
development already described. They 
would have the responsibility for the 
nontelevised parts of the course, for 
grading students, and assigning credit 
for the course. Each institution would 
need to fit the television courses into 
their curriculum in certain subject-mat- 
ter areas to prevent overlapping and 
duplication. 

In all courses using telecasts, empha- 
sis would be placed on the development 
of an instructional team made up of the 
television professor and the classroom in- 
structor, with testing specialists, televi- 
sion production specialists, and others as 
needed. 

It would be expected that each insti- 
tution might want to use the telecasts 
in whatever way suited its particular 
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needs and interests. The professor 
working directly with the students would 
use the telecasts to free himself from the 
drudgery of lecture preparation and 
transmission of information. He could 
devote himself more to special interpre- 
tation and group discussion with the 
students, either in large or small groups. 
He should have more free time for in- 
vestigation and scholarly productivity 
on his own part. 

With the help of television, the pro- 
fessor in direct contact with students 
should be able to handle a larger num- 
ber of students. His pay check should 
reflect his greater teaching productivity. 
The professor and his associates doing 
the telecasting should be paid substan- 
tially greater salaries than they now 
earn. Again, the reason being increased 
productivity. 


Money for the educational space age 


The launching of teaching by the 
South’s top professors through thousands 


of miles of space to hundreds of thous- 
ands of students will require money for 
the electronic wings. New financial di- 
mensions arise for the teacher, the insti- 
tution, and the state. 

The cost to establish the sixteen-state 
microwave network would be $204.08 
million. The annual operating cost, ex- 
clusive of programming and a reserve for 
depreciation, would be about $7 mil- 
lion. On a twenty-year basis, deprecia- 
tion would run about $10 million per 
year, making a total facilities cost of 
about $17 million a year. 

In the sixteen-state area, institutions 
which might participate in the network 
have a present enrollment of 600,000 
students. These institutions spend an 
average of $400 per student for instruc- 
tional purposes, or $240 million. By 1967 
their enrollment will jump to 900,000, 
and they will be spending a minimum 
of $360 million. 


Assume that the network will provide 
50 courses for each of two semesters, 
and 25 courses for the summer program. 
This will mean a total of 125 courses 
per calendar year. Allow $100,000 per 
course for planning, teaching, and pro- 
duction expenses. This will involve $12.5 
million total expenditure for courses. 
Add $10,000 per year per institution for 
operation of the campus distribution sys- 
tem for channeling the network courses 
to students, or about $3 million. These 
figures, put with the $7 million operat- 
ing expense for the network facility, cre- 
ate a total operating cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $22.5 million. This is only 6 
percent of the South’s expected operat- 
ing expenses for instruction. 

Another way of computing the costs 
of instruction is in terms of costs per 
student semester-hour. The 900,000 stu- 
dents expected by 1967 will probably 
take 24 million semester hours of work 
per year. If only one-third of this in- 
struction is provided by television, this 
would make the cost per student semes- 
ter hour $2.80. The per-student semes- 
ter hour cost in some of the larger in- 
stitutions in the South is $12.00 to $18.00. 
If the use of television allows professors 
to handle substantially larger numbers 
of students, it would be possible to pass 
the reduction in instructional costs on 
to the instructors in the form of substan- 
tial salary increases. 

The operating costs for the regional 
network are here calculated in terms of 
use exclusively by higher institutions. 
From 8 a.m. to midnight each day, if five 
channels are in constant use, the network 
payload could cover ninety hours of tele- 
casting per day. The fifty-course per 
semester load cited above, figured at 
one-half hour per telecast, three days per 
week for each course, would only re- 
quire twenty-five telecast hours per day, 
three days a week. 

For a seven-day week, operating six- 
teen hours per day, there is a potential 
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of 630 hours of telecasting. A load of 
fifty courses per semester would require 
only 75 hours per week. The possibili- 
ties for service to the elementary and 
secondary schools would be tremendous. 
The adult education programs by state 
departments of health, conservation, ag- 
riculture, and others financed by public 
funds to reach mass audiences, would 
find effective outlet. Special cultural 
event broadcasts would obviously be 
possible within the time potential of the 
network. 

Thus, the operating economics and 
utility of the network far exceed the 
brief calculation on college uses. The 
midnight to 8 a.m. period would still 
find the network available for contract 
work for law enforcement and other such 
public uses as the states might wish to 
make of it. 

The capital outlay cost of over $200 
million is large. However, even if the 


colleges of the South continue to spend 
at the present rate—an amount that is 


inadequate to meet the needs for new 
facilities—they will expend $2. billion 
for capital outlay in the next decade. 
The cost of the network would be no 
more than ‘10 percent of this. 
Television could have a major impact 
on the future physical plant needs of in- 
stitutions. Less classroom space would 
be needed if the students did much of 
their viewing in dormitories or their resi- 
dences. Students could be encouraged 
to do more independent study. This 
might put a heavier load on library hold- 
ings and traffic. Special facilities for 
large and small viewing rooms might be 
needed for local rerun of kinescopes, 
films, or tapes. On the whole, one might 
speculate that television would contract 
the number of square feet of building 
space needed per student in future cam- 
pus developments. The nearer this con- 
traction reaches to a 10 percent saving 
in capital outlay, the nearer the regional 
network can be secured free of charge. 
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Management of educational air traffic 


The sixteen Southern states would 
build and own the regional network. 
Through their Interstate Compact in 
Higher Education, the Southern Regional 
Education Board, as the agent of the 
several states, would develop coopera- 
tive agreements among the colleges and 
universities for the joint operation of the 
television system. These agreements, al- 
ready in effect in other types of regional 
cooperation, will specify the scope of the 
network operation and the duties and 
responsibilities of the SREB and the 
member institutions. Each of the signa- 
tories of the agreement will be a mem- 
ber of the Regional Television Network 
Council, the over-all policy-making board 
for the network. The Network Council 
would operate within the general SREB 
policies as outlined in the compact. 

Once an institution joins the network 
it may, through contract, purchase tele- 
vision presentations, course outlines, 
course syllabi, course evaluation mate- 
rials, and special training programs for 
instructors using telecasts with their stu- 
dents. The formal agreement would 
specify the kinds of contracts to be used 
and the basis on which costs would be 
computed. For example, institutions 
might be charged a basic fee for use 
of the course, plus an additional fee de- 
pending upon the number of students 
enrolled for credit. Institutions would 
purchase special event telecasts from the 
network on a contract basis. 

The SREB, as the agent of the network, 
would in turn contract with specific 
institutions for the time of television 
teachers, the use of television produc- 
tion facilities, the services of course- 
planning and evaluation committee mem- 
bers, and the services of testing bureaus. 
Member institutions would maintain 
complete discretion as to the extent of 
their participation either as a purchaser 
of network services or as a seller of serv- 
ices to the network. 
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Acting for the Regional Television 
Network Council, the SREB would han- 
dle the work of the course-planning and 
production committees, contract for the 
production services of institutions and 
professors, develop and maintain ar- 
rangements for the operation of the net- 
work technical facilities, schedule the 
program operation, and handle the finan- 
cial relationships among the network, 
institutions, and states. 

Obviously, no operation as large as 
contemplated here is going to spring into 
being with full maturity. Even after ap- 
proval by the Federal Communications 
Commission, states will require time to 
act on the minimum capital funds needed 
to begin construction of the skeleton 
microwave relay system. _ Institutions 
will become members of the Regional 
Network Council over a long period of 
time. 

The important point here is that there 
is a specific plan for making the full value 
of television to American higher educa- 
tion available in one part of the nation. 
The economic burden is not only bear- 
able, but may be such an extreme bar- 
gain it cannot be resisted in the long run. 
The management pattern is practical. 
The rudiments of it have been tested over 
a decade by regional action in other 
fields. This regional network furnishes 
a microcosm to the nation of how the 
United States might organize and finance 
the distribution of our highest intellec- 
tual competence to all parts of the nation. 


Baby boom, sputniks, and television 


The United States is going to need the 
highest possible quality of education for 
vastly greater numbers of its citizens in 
the next ten years. There is no reason- 
able basis for expecting that even present 
quality levels can be maintained if we 
continue to transact our educational busi- 
ness as usual. The baby boom after 
World War II began to exert its impact 
on the elementary schools in 1951. To- 
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day these millions of youngsters are 
swelling enrollments of the secondary 
schools. By 1964 the full weight of these 
enlarged numbers will start pressing on 
the colleges, jumping their enrollments 
from today’s three million to approxi- 
mately six million by 1970. 

Throughout the nation there is a criti- 
cal inadequacy of high quality teachers 
and buildings for elementary and second- 
ary schools. There is little prospect of 
having sufficient teachers or physical 
facilities at the college and university 
level. But this shortage of. academic 
manpower and buildings is based on the 
assumption that we continue to operate 
the same type of program in existence 
today, and with the same tools of teach- 
ing. Under this assumption, present 
qualitative levels of education cannot be 
maintained. A decline of quality is prac- 
tically assured. 

Shortages of high quality teachers and 
facilities automatically make increasing 
numbers of students a potential enemy 
of quality education. Even so, the 
United States does not have the alterna- 
tive of restricting the numbers in educa- 
tion in order to maintain quality. 

We are still too dizzied by following 
the orbiting of sputniks to discern clearly 
that quality and numbers in the Russian 
educational system are not allowed to be 
enemies. This is accomplished by the 
magnitude of the Soviet Union’s commit- 
ment to education. Nothing is being 
spared to divert all needed manpower 
and money to educate all who can bene- 
fit, to whatever levels their competence 
will allow them to rise. 

The Russian concept of quality is a 
creature of their culture and national 
purposes. The American concept of 
quality must be a creature of our cul- 
ture and national purposes. What is 
defined as educational quality will thus 
probably be very different for the two 
countries. This is the subject for an- 
other discussion. But the United States 
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faces the real peril of not noticing or 
gauging the magnitude of the Russian 
educational effort. The educational con- 
tent of what we call quality may be 
demonstrably superior to its Russian 
counterpart. Yet our national survival 
could be in the balance unless the magni- 
tude of our educational effort is greater 
than that of the Soviet Union. 

We must change the major assump- 
tions in American educational operation 
which make numbers the enemy of qual- 
ity. There is no choice if the nation is 
to survive. The educational program it- 
self must be completely overhauled. 
Here we can concern ourselves only with 
that part of the task of getting the supe- 
rior teachers to the largest number of 
students, regardless of structure and con- 
tent of our program. 


A hundred thousand pupils to the 
teacher 


The problem of getting the nation’s 
superior teachers to our students must be 


solved jointly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states, working in coopera- 


tion with our educational institutions. 
This position is based on two premises: 
(1) the strengthening and extension of 
education is as essential and as urgent 
for national survival as is the develop- 
ment and deployment of military forces; 
(2) the magnitude of the educational 
problem facing the United States will re- 
quire action on such a sweeping scale 
that the task must be undertaken in the 
spirit of a national emergency. 

The intellectual resources of the na- 
tion must be mobilized for national serv- 
ice. The method of mobilization should 
be within the boundaries of traditional 
state and federal relationships. These 
boundaries hold that the states and local- 
ities shall have the primary responsibility 
for providing a system of public educa- 
tion. Education as a national instrument 
creates for the Republic a problem of 
national responsibility for a function 
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under state jurisdiction. The solution 
of this dilemma requires a new team- 
work between state government and the 
Federal Government. 

The state-owned and operated educa- 
tional television network provides facili- 
ties for a part of the national-state team- 
work. The interconnection of a series 
of regional networks into a national net- 
work could bring the nation’s top intel- 
lectual resources to students and adults 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
economic factors which operate within 
the regional framework are even more 
potent with the nation as the telecast 
area. At any one time, a single teacher, 
through television, might be working 
with hundreds of thousands of students. 
The production resources could be the 
best in the nation. The quality of the 
experience for the student would be ab- 
solutely unattainable with local or state 
resources alone. 

To develop the electronic building 
blocks for regional and national television 
networks, Congress should pass a bill 
assuring each state funds and technical 
assistance to build and maintain a com- 
prehensive educational television net- 
work serving the elementary and second- 
ary schools, collegiate institutions (pub- 
lic and private ), and such adult education 
purposes as might be determined. This 
act should call for direct federal grants 
to the states for planning and construc- 
tion of facilities. Those television sys- 
tems should be under state and local con- 
trol. But they should be engineered to 
specifications which would allow their 
interconnection into regional and na- 
tional networks. 

Recall that the Southern network is 
priced at about $200 million for capital 
outlay. Rough calculation would put the 
total national facility cost at around $800 
million. This is about one-fourth what 
the nation now puts into annual expendi- 
ture for foreign assistance programs; one- 
fortieth of the amount going into the 
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development and maintenance of mili- 
tary forces. 

It is on the problem of national net- 
work operation that state and federal 
jurisdictional problems become the ten- 
derest. In every state there is a pyramid 
of high quality teaching personnel. From 
the locality to the state level the numbers 
available resemble an inverted pyramid 
—small at the local level, large numbers 
when the state is taken as the area. The 
same principle applies as one moves from 
the state to the regional pool of talent, 
and from the region to the nation’s top 
quality educational resources. The state, 
regional, and national network system 
can place the broad top of the inverted 
pyramid of talent at the disposal of every 
locality. 

In the Southern plan, the regional net- 
work machinery is a planning and man- 
agement facility for getting programs 
produced in some institutions and trans- 
ported to others. It would become an 
educational talent and financial clearing- 
house for the sixteen states. A national 


network facility could operate with refer- 
ence to the regions as the regional net- 


work does for its group of states. Re- 
gional networks could produce and feed 
programs for national distribution just as 
a single institution produces and feeds 
programs into the regional network. 

This reasoning would suggest that the 
states and the Federal Government create 
a National Educational Television Au- 
thority. The states could draft and 
secure legislative approval in the form of 
an interstate compact for operating a net- 
work which the states, through their re- 
gional education compacts, would con- 
trol and use. The federal legislation 
would call for approval of the forty-nine- 
state compact and a system of annual 
grants to the National Educational Tele- 
vision Authority for the overhead opera- 
tion and certain phases of program devel- 
opment for national distribution. 


Once the facilities are created for the 
state and regional systems, and the total 
system moves from its formative years 
into full utilization by schools and col- 
leges, the financial operation might reach 
a break-even basis. This would mean 
that probably in the first five to ten years 
there would be need for an operating 
subsidy and a reserve for depreciation of 
equipment. The assumption here is that 
the broad contact basis for operation of 
the regional and national network would 
allow the network to draw income from 
services through the regular operating 
budgets of institutions, localities buying 
programs (both live and recorded) for 
in-school use, and. departments of gov- 
ernment concerned with adult education. 

To reach workable decisions on the 
matter of state-federal cooperation in the 
network development and _ operation, 
Congress should pass a resolution invit- 
ing the National Governors’ Conference 
to cooperate in the study of this problem. 
The resolution might suggest that six gov- 
ernors be appointed to join a task force 
with three senators and three representa- 
tives to devise an organization and a sys- 
tem of finance for the operation of a na- 
tional educational network under inter- 
state control, but with federal financial 
assistance. The results of such a study 
could be immediately referred to Con- 
gress and the states for such legislative 
action as might be called for. 


Search for education of the future 


With state, regional, and national 
means for putting the nation’s top 
scholars before students and adults across 
the country, the real challenge arises. 
What should be the future content and 
process of American education? How 
can television and other types of modern 
technology be used to increase learning 
by the students and productivity of the 
teachers? ; 

Our present system of education has 
been built largely on a trial-and-error 
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basis. Tradition and philosophical ra- 
tionalizations largely dominate accepted 
practices. Compared with modern in- 
dustry’s use of operations research, 
schools and colleges do little basic re- 
search on how people learn, what kind 
of curriculum is most relevant to the 
needs of students and the nation, and 
how long the school term should be, what 
the most effective relationship is between 
student and teacher, what kinds of per- 
sonnel are needed to operate modern 
educational programs, and so on. 

The future of education needs to be 
firmly based on scientific research deal- 
ing with all phases of the educational 
process. Casting nation-wide use of 
television in a scientific and experimen- 
tal approach would precipitate many use- 
ful data. But this would fall far short 
of the magnitude of national need. 

We do not hesitate to throw billions 
of dollars into research and development 
for the military. The future design of 
education for America should be on no 
less sound a scientific and developmental 
base than that enjoyed by the military 
establishment. There should be a na- 
tionally sponsored program of basic edu- 
cational research on no less a scale than 
the National Institutes of Health. 


Television is making its educational 
debut within the course and classroom 
structure of present-day schools and col- 
leges. Coupled with a large-scale basic 
research program in education, television 
offers new dimensions for future design 
of instructional programs. More em- 
phasis can be put on independent learn- 
ing by the students. The classroom and 
the fifty-minute period may become a 
thing of the past. Textbooks of the fu- 
ture and other printed material may be 
radically altered to become companion 
learning tools to the television program. 
Teachers may enter on a new era of free- 
dom from educational drudgery, lean- 
ing heavily on modern technology to give 
them more time for working with the 
learning problems of students and their 
own scholarly pursuits. 

Here we have explored only one part 
of the means of building America’s edu- 
cational future. Top scholars become 


the air cargo for instantaneous transport 


to the entire nation. Quality need no 
longer be the monopoly of the rich school 
or institution. American educational 
quality at its highest can be ready to for- 
tify the nation in its role of world leader- 


ship. 





A Regional Accrediting Agency Experiments in the 


Training of Consultants for Higher 
Educational Institutions 


ALLAN O. PFNISTER 


eee evidence of the emphasis that 
regional accrediting agencies are 
placing on their role of service to Ameri- 
can higher education is reflected in one 
of the most recent projects of the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The commission 
has just completed the first year of a field 
program for the training of college con- 
sultants. 

Officially designated the Leadership 
Training Project, the program is being 
carried on under a Carnegie Foundation 
grant and is being guided by the com- 
mission’s Committee on Leadership 
Training and Studies. During the first 
year fifteen associates selected from the 
staffs of the member higher educational 
institutions in the North Central area 
have participated in a conference, a 
series of field trips, and a summer work- 
shop, all planned to broaden their know!- 
edge of the American higher educational 
scene and to develop their skills as con- 
sultants. The program is unique in 
higher education in that it is essentially 
a postdoctoral in-service program de- 
signed to advance the skills of persons 
who have already displayed significant 
ability in college and university adminis- 
tration. 

The Leadership Training Project grew 
out of a series of proposals of the Com- 
mittee on Planning of the Commission 
on Colleges and Universities. The Com- 


mittee on Planning was one of three com- 
mittees appointed in 1953 to develop 
ways of expanding and improving the 
services of the commission to its member 
colleges and universities. The other two 
committees, the Committee on Profes- 
sional Education and the Committee on 
Reorganization of Accrediting Proce- 
dures, studied and developed, respec- 
tively, plans for working cooperatively 
with professional accrediting agencies 
and for changing the structural organi- 
zation of the commission. The Commit- 
tee on Planning directed its attention to 
developing ways for encouraging educa- 
tional growth among member institu- 
tions. 

By 1953 the North Central Association 
had achieved a higher educational mem- 
bership of almost four hundred colleges 
and universities. In gaining accredited 
status these institutions had achieved a 
certain minimum standard of educational 
quality. The commission was well aware 
that it would have to continue to per- 
form an accrediting function; institutions 
would still be seeking accreditation in 
the future and many member institutions 
would have to be re-examined when they 
advanced their programs to another de- 
gree level. 

At the same time, the commission had 
become convinced that the time had 
come to shift attention from a process 
which assured the maintenance of mini- 
mum performance to one which would 
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stimulate maximum constant improve- 
ment. This meant, in the words of the 
first report of the Committee on Plan- 
ning, “the continuous re-examination of 
the aims, the teaching, and the other fea- 
tures of the institution’s life with the pur- 
pose of adapting them more closely to 
the needs of the students in attendance 
at any particular time.” 

As the Committee on Planning pro- 
ceeded in its deliberations it envisioned 
several ways in which this concern for 
educational growth might be advanced. 
The Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities could provide consultant service 
on various aspects of institutional opera- 
tion. It could plan and supervise a con- 
tinuing and systematically conducted 
program of studies of significant prob- 
lems facing institutions of higher educa- 
tion. It could organize a clearinghouse 
for channeling to member institutions 
various kinds of information that would 
help them in their own growth and devel- 
opment. 

The Committee on Planning was con- 
vinced that continuing improvement 
could not be achieved by handing down 
recommendations and procedures from 
some central office. Improvement has to 
be soundly based upon an institution’s 
inner perceptions of its own problems 
and upon concerted efforts within to 
apply available resources to the solution 
of these problems. It was for this rea- 
son that the committee focused its at- 
tention on ways of involving the staffs of 
institutions in self-evaluation and inter- 
institutional studies. It seemed clear that 
one of the keys to this approach was the 
provision of consultant services. 

The committee saw consultant services 
as being roughly of two types: (1) the 
services of specialists in subject areas 
and in curriculum, finance, business man- 
agement, planning, student counseling, 
the library, and the like; and (2) the 
services of “generalists,” persons with a 
broad grasp of higher education and 
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insight into the interrelations of the 
various elements in a higher institution, 
persons who could help an institution 
conceive and carry out a general self- 
study. 

A proposal embodying the thinking of 
the Committee on Planning was formu- 
lated. This proposal included plans for 
the development of consultant services, 
the conduct of studies, and the organiza- 
tion of a clearinghouse. Together with 
the proposals of the other two commit- 
tees appointed in 1953, it was taken be- 
fore the higher educational membership 
of the North Central Association in 
eleven regional meetings held during the 
academic year 1954-55. 

The program outlined by the Commit- 
tee on Planning was favorably received 
by the membership. The proposal for 
the development of consultant services 
was particularly well received, and the 
committee decided that it should turn 
its efforts at first in the direction of devel- 
oping a program for the training of con- 
sultants. It was further the opinion of 
the committee that it should concentrate 
upon the education of consultants of the 
“generalist type.” 

It was clear that, in the initial stages 
at least, a program for the training of 
consultants would require some kind of 
subvention. Accordingly a proposal for 
the in-service training of consultants for 
higher educational institutions was for- 
mulated. 

In the winter of 1956, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York made a grant 
of $147,000 to the North Central Asso- 
ciation for a four-year project. A Com- 
mittee on Leadership Training and 
Studies was set up to guide the program. 
The new committee consisted of: Presi- 
dent Clarence Hilberry, Wayne State 
University (chairman ); Provost Harvey 
H. Davis, State University of Iowa; Presi- 
dent John R. Emens, Ball State Teachers 


College; Dean Blair Stewart, Oberlin Col- 


lege; and President Charles J. Turck, 
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Macalester College. Dr. Floyd W. 
Reeves, professor of educational adminis- 
tration arid consultant to the president, 
Michigan State University, agreed to 
serve as chief consultant to the project. 
In addition to Dr. Reeves, the commit- 
tee secured the counsel of two other 
widely known leaders in the field of 
higher education: Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, 
then associate director for university 
studies, Southern Regional Education 
Board, and Dr. Ruth Eckert, professor 
of higher education, University of Min- 
nesota. Dr. Norman Burns, professor of 
education at the University of Chicago 
and secretary of the Commission on Col- 
leges and Universities, agreed to be di- 
rector of the project, and the writer be- 
came assistant director. 

Plans for the first year of the project 
were drawn up in June 1957. These 


plans called for a two-day conference in 
the fall, this to be followed by five one- 
week field visits, and the program to con- 
clude with a one- or two-week workshop 


the following summer. 

The Committee on Leadership Train- 
ing and Studies then circularized the en- 
tire higher educational membership of 
the North Central Association and re- 
quested nominations for the first group 
of participants. Over one hundred nomi- 
nations were received, and from this 
group fifteen men were selected for the 
first year of the program. A general 
idea of the range and scope of the 
qualifications of these men may be indi- 
cated by the following list of their names 
and positions at the time of selection: 


Edward B. Blackman, assistant to the dean 
of the Basic College, Michigan State 
University 

Denmar A. Cope, administrative assistant to 
the president, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege 

Kenneth R. Doane, head of Education De- 
partment, Hamline University 

Richard J. Doney, assistant dean, College of 
Liberal Arts, Northwestern University 


A. Peter Fraenkel, assistant to the president, 
Indiana University 

Stanley J. Heywood, assistant to the presi- 
dent and registrar, Coe College 

John E. Horner, assistant to the president, 
director of academically related activities, 
Municipal University of Omaha 

Paul G. Jenson, chairman of the Department 
of Psychology, Macalester College 

Howard G. Johnshoy, dean of student af- 
fairs, Ball State Teachers College 

James R. Jordan, director of university rela- 
tions, State University of Iowa 

James P. McCormick, assistant to the vice- 
president for academic administration, 
Wayne State University 

John E. Stecklein, director, Bureau of Insti- 
tutional Research, Univ. of Minnesota 

Allen E. Tuttle, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Valparaiso University 

Reverend John E. Walsh, C.S.C., head of 
Department of Education, University of 
Notre Dame 

David W. Weiser, dean of faculty, Shimer 
College 


The institutions nominating the partici- 
pants, or associates, as they have been 
designated, agreed to release them dur- 
ing the academic year for the forty or 
fifty days that w ould be required of them. 
In the meantime, the associates were to 

maintain their institutional affiliation, 
spending approximately one week out of 
each month in a special field experience 
designed as part of the project. Each 
group of associates was to spend one 
year in the Leadership Training Project. 

The first meeting of the 1957-58 group 
was a three-day conference at Chicago 
in November 1957. This conference was 
designed to orient the associates to the 
general objectives of the project and to 
introduce them to the scope and nature 
of the work of the North Central As- 
sociation and to some of the significant 
on-going projects in American higher 
education. Time was also provided for 
working out the details of the first field 
experience. 

During the months that followed, each 
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of the associates participated as a mem- 
ber of a three-man team in five one-week 
visits to institutions in the North Central 
area. The rationale behind the field ex- 
periences was that only through direct 
and systematic work with operating in- 
stitutions could the associates develop 
the skills and insights required of an ef- 
fective consultant. The trips were spaced 
approximately three weeks apart to avoid 
taking the associates away from their 
own institutions for too long a period and 
to allow time for a maturing of impres- 
sions. This spacing could not always 
be maintained because of inevitable 
problems of scheduling, but it was em- 


ployed whenever possible. Thus, asso- * 


ciates conducted an intensive study of an 
institution for a week, returned to their 
own campuses for two or three weeks, 
then went out on another field trip; the 
process was repeated five times. 

Since the object of the project is to 
prepare persons to be generalist consult- 
ants—persons who will have an over-all 
grasp of the structure and work of higher 
educational institutions—each of the as- 
sociates visited five different kinds of in- 
stitutions. 

On the first field trip the associates 
assumed the role of observers in a regu- 
lar accrediting examination of an apply- 
ing institution. The second field trip 
was to a member junior college, and the 
third was to a member liberal arts col- 
lege. During the fourth round of visits 
some of the team members went to tax- 
supported state institutions, and some 
went to municipal institutions. The last 
of the field trips took the teams to five 
different complex universities. Apart 
from the first, or accrediting visit, there 
was no question about the accredited 
status of the institutions visited; all in- 
stitutions participating in the last four 
rounds were members of the North Cen- 
tral Association in good standing. The 
twenty colleges and universities involved 
in these latter rounds had volunteered to 


assist the project by inviting teams to 
their campuses. 

Recognizing that a mark of a good 
consultant is his ability to work with a 
variety of persons under a variety of cir- 
cumstances, the Committee on Leader- 
ship Training and Studies decided to 
change the composition of each of the 
associate teams for each of the visits after 
the first two. In this way each of the 
associates had an opportunity to work 
with a different set of team members for 
the last three visits. The associates could 
exchange experiences and help further 
each other’s education. 

On each of the visits the associates 
were accompanied by a supervisor, a per- 
son holding a responsible position in one 
of the member colleges or universities 
of the North Central Association and ex- 
perienced in consulting and in directing 
institutional evaluation. The intent of 
this provision was to bring the associates 
into contact with experienced college and 
university officers in an intensive learn- 
ing experience. The supervisor became 
both the general director of the field trip 
and a seminar leader for a field seminar 
on higher education. He arranged a con- 
ference before the visit for the purpose 
of reviewing materials provided by the 
institution to be visited and making plans 
for the visit. On the visit itself he helped 
the team organize its activities, acted as 
stimulator, raised questions, and forced 
the associates to examine their own 
procedures. The associates were con- 
stantly observing and studying the in- 
stitution as well as their own approaches 
to this process of observing and studying. 
Considerable flexibility was allowed the 
supervisor in interpreting his own role 
in the process. Supervisors spent vary- 
ing periods of time with the associates; 
some arrived with the team and some 
came later during the visit. 

In the accrediting visits the associates 
could only act as observers. During the 
other visits, however, the team members 
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engaged in a variety of activities. Apart 
from the general direction given by the 
supervisors, the teams organized their 
own activities. In each visit their goal 
was to understand the institution, its pur- 
poses, its organization and administra- 
tion, its success in carrying out its ob- 
jectives, its problems, and its plans for 
the future. Five days were allowed for 
each on-campus study. The actual time 
spent varied from three to five days. Ad- 
ditional time was required for the pre- 
visit conference and for preparing a re- 
port of the impressions gained during 
the visit. 

While each field trip differed from the 
others, most of the trips took on the 
characteristics of an over-all survey of 
the institutional program. In a number 
of instances the associates followed this 
over-all survey with an investigation of 
special programs and activities on the 
campus. Some of the visits were com- 
bined with the on-going program, 
adopted in April 1957, of the North Cen- 
tral Association for reviewing all member 
institutions. In the combined review 
and training visits the associates were 
joined by two commissioners as well as 
a supervisor. Under these circumstances 
the associates typically arrived on the 
campus one or two days before the com- 
missioners and supervisor, made a gen- 
eral evaluation of the program, reported 
to the commissioners and supervisor on 
their arrival, and continued the rest of 
the study as a combined team. 

While the associates went to each cam- 
pus in the role of learners, they soon 
found that an important by-product of 
their visit was considerable direct assist- 
ance to the institution in pointing up 
significant problems and issues. Every 
effort was made to allow the visit to be 
as realistic a consultant situation as pos- 
sible. The associates spent time confer- 
ring with faculty members and students. 
They met with the administrative officers 
at the beginning and at the conclusion 


of each visit. They spoke to and worked 
with faculty and student committees. 
Frequently they were invited to present 
their impressions of the institution to an 
administrative council or to the faculty 
as a whole. Following each visit each 
team prepared a written report of its im- 
pressions. This report was forwarded to 
the institution for its own use. 

The Leadership Training Project has 
now completed the first year of its field 
program. During the first week of Au- 
gust 1958, the 1957-58 associates, mem- 
bers of the Committee on Leadership 
Training and Studies, the consultants, 
and the staff of the project met at the 
Kellogg Center in East Lansing, Mich- 
igan, to review the 1957-58 program and 
to consider plans for the next year. 

The first two days of the week were 
given to discussions of basic issues in 
higher education, such as: institutional 
responsiveness to the demands of the 
clientele, intellectual climate of a cam- 
pus, faculty participation in institutional 
policy determination, unity and diver- 
sity, and institutional self-study. Hold- 
ing consistently to the principle that the 
associates should be as directly involved 
in the program as possible, the Commit- 
tee on Leadership Training and Studies 
asked that the associates themselves act 
as discussion leaders for each of the 
topics. The results were exceedingly 
happy. The associates drew deeply from 
their experiences of the year, and in the 
eyes of the consultants to the project the 
first two days constituted one of the finest 
examples of a consistently high-level 
seminar on American higher education. 
Subsequent days of the week were de- 
voted to a consideration of the role of 
the consultant, a review of some of the 
recent research in higher education, and 
a careful evaluation of the conduct of 
the project itself. 

While it is difficult to assess the im- 
pact of participation in the year’s pro- 
gram on the individual associates, there 
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was at the end of the week general agree- 
ment among the members of the Commit- 
tee on Leadership Training and Studies 
and the consultants to the project on the 
following points: 

1. The associates revealed a_ broad 
understanding of the variety of instruc- 
tional programs characterizing American 
higher education. They were able to 
deal perceptively with the differences in 
institutional approach to higher educa- 
tion and to discuss with understanding 
the issues facing American colleges and 
universities. The associates themselves 
reported that participation in the pro- 
gram introduced them to facets of higher 
education with which they had _previ- 
ously had little or no acquaintance. For 
example, most of the associates had prior 
to this time had very little direct contact 
with junior colleges. In their team visits 
to junior colleges they became intimately 
involved in assessing the nature and 
strengths of the junior college program. 
Even when they studied institutions simi- 


lar to those with which they were affil- 
iated they found that they uncovered new 
ideas and relationships that could be re- 
vealed only in a systematic study of an 


institution. They were forced to look 
at each part of an institution in terms 
of the whole. 

2. The associates in their discussions 
revealed an appreciation of the kinds of 
problems facing different types of higher 
educational institutions. They had be- 
come sensitized to movements, ideas, and 
points of view regarding the task of 
higher education in America. 

3. The associates spoke of a deepened 
appreciation of the role of the consult- 
ant. They raised questions about ap- 
proaches to be taken, and they revealed 
a concern for developing the skills needed 
in working effectively with faculty com- 
mittees and study groups. 

The associates mentioned other out- 
comes, such as increased skill in analyz- 


. cation. 


ing institutional programs, the broaden- 
ing of friendships with persons similarly 
concerned with institutional evaluation 
and growth, and a general widening of 
outlook. All were convinced that the 
year had been a profitable one. 

Out of the week’s conference the Com- 
mittee on Leadership Training and 
Studies derived a number of helpful sug- 
gestions for the development of the 1958- 
59 program. One problem especially had 
caused the committee considerable con- 
cern: how could the project provide at 
the same time experiences in both depth 
and breadth? The committee empha- 
sized in the 1957-58 program experiences 
that contributed to the development of 
some breadth in understanding the diver- 
sity of program in American higher edu- 
At the same time the committee 
had felt that the associates should have 
opportunities to probe deeply into cer- 
tain problems and developments. Eight 
to ten months hardly provide the time 
to do both jobs. 

The committee began to resolve this 
problem by looking upon the program 
for any one group of associates as extend- 
ing beyond the one year of formal affilia- 
tion with the project. If the first year 
may be viewed as a more structured ap- 
proach to a study of diversity in Ameri- 
can higher education and of the role of 
the consultant, the subsequent year (or 
years ) may be given to less formal activi- 
ties which allow the associates to develop 
more depth of experience in those areas 
in which they feel the need for further 
training. The Committee on Leadership 
Training and Studies has begun to work 
through means whereby those associates 
who wish to continue their training be- 
yond the first year in this less formal 
manner may be able to do so. 

In the meantime the committee is pro- 
ceeding with the selection of the new 
group of associates. At the time of this 
writing it is expected that the 1958-59 
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group will consist of fifteen associates as 
did the 1957-58 group. The general or- 
ganization of the program will follow the 
pattern set during the first year, with two 
important exceptions. The first excep- 
tion is that the associates will have four 
rounds of visits instead of five. However, 
between the second and third visits the 
associates and supervisors will be 
brought together for a special midway 
workshop, during which they will have 
an opportunity to exchange experiences 
and work out plans for the last two 
rounds of visits. 

The other exception is that the staffs 
of the institutions to be visited will be 
more directly involved in the prepara- 
tions for the visit. It is expected that 
each institution will appoint a liaison 
committee to work closely with the super- 
visor and associates prior to and during 
the visit. In this way not only will the 
training experience be more effective, 
but the institution itself will derive 
greater value from the work of the asso- 
ciates. 

During the coming year, efforts will 
also be made to study more closely the 
processes involved in the training of con- 
sultants. The activities of the 1958-59 
associates as well as the work of the 


1957-58 group will be followed closely 
to determine which procedures seem 
especially appropriate to a training pro- 
gram of this type. Such a study may 
result in generalizations that will be ap- 
plicable not only to the training of college 
consultants but other types of consult- 
ants as well. 

One final note should be added. The 
program is designated “Leadership Train- 
ing Project”; yet it is obviously directed 
to the training of consultants. What is 
the relationship between the training of 
consultants and the development of lead- 
ers? The Committee on Leadership 
Training and Studies has taken the ap- 
proach that it has because it believes that 
the skills developed by the effective con- 
sultant are invaluable to the educational 
leader. The consultant must have a 
broad knowledge of the enterprise with 
which he is working; he must be able to 
see it as a whole. He must be able to 
work effectively with various groups 
within the enterprise. He must under- 
stand their problems and must be able 
to help them direct their energies toward 
the accomplishment of their objectives. 
The effective leader must be able to do 
all of these things. 





The Crisis in Student Personnel 


HERBERT C. PEIFFER, JR., 


FEELING of impending crisis has per- 
meated the conversational atmos- 
phere at recent professional meetings of 
student personnel workers. College per- 
sonnel people express anxiety concerning 
contemplated slashes in budgets, status 
problems of professional persons in the 
field, and varying faculty attitudes to- 
ward student personnel programs. These 
anxieties, while not new or unique in 
personnel meetings, seem to have been 
aggravated by the general perturbation 
occasioned by the launching of space 
satellites and related events. 
There is widespread concern that sub- 
ject-matter areas, and particularly scien- 
tific curricula in colleges and universities, 


are to be emphasized at the expense of 
other programs, including those in per- 


sonnel. If this should occur, then pes- 
simism is justified. Student personnel 
programs are predicated on the assump- 
tion that the ultimate concern of the 
university is the development of well- 
trained and socially effective individuals. 
An emphasis on training at the expense 
of education in its broadest sense repre- 
sents a threat not only to student per- 
sonnel services, but also to the liberal 
arts program in colleges and universi- 
ties everywhere. It can be argued that 
to the degree that emphasis is removed 
from the total individual, a crisis exists 
for all of higher education. 
Fundamental as this threat may be, it 
would appear that much of the anxiety 
experienced by student personnel work- 
ers represents a sensitivity to difficulties 
within rather than threats from outside 
the field. The anxiety in the language 
of psychology may be “projected.” If the 
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crisis rests in an uneasiness of the spirit, 
we suggest that the core of the difficulty 
may lie in the fact that there are those 
in student personnel who have lost the 
vision of our ultimate goals. 

When we are attacked on grounds that 
our contribution is marginal and non- 
essential, we react defensively and with 
anxiety, because basically some share 
the suspicion that our critics may be 
right. We are sometimes challenged by 
colleagues who make statements such 
as “In times like these, you can’t tell 
me that college kids have any business 
wasting time booting a football around 
a practice field. What we need is engi- 
neers, not playboys.” Or again some 
may ask a question like, “What business 
do we have running a counseling serv- 
ice for neurotics? If these kids aren't 
normal enough to do their work, they 
shouldn't be in college in the first place.” 
To these challenges we may sometimes 
find ourselves replying in some secret 
limbo of the mind, “What are these kids 
doing kicking a football around?” Or, 
“Why do we have a counseling service?” 
Why is it that our vision of the goals 
of student personnel work is bedimmed? 
Why are basic purposes sometimes for- 
gotten? The reasons are doubtless many 
and complex, with both individual and 
cultural components. A few seem egre- 
gious and deserving of particular con- 
sideration. 

As a matter of sober historical record, 
for instance, student personnel work is 
relatively new in the formal organiza- 
tional sense. Student personnel workers 
lack the sustaining influence of a long 
tradition which would re-enforce the 
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feeling that their efforts are worthwhile 
and that these efforts contribute basic- 
ally to the educational enterprise. Sev- 
eral additional decades of experience and 
the accumulation of tradition will afford 
workers in the field a measure of the 
serenity now enjoyed only by academ- 
icians whose primary reference point is 
the classroom. 

An additional source of insecurity con- 
cerning the personnel program is the 
feeling of personnel workers that they 
tread the borderline beyond which one 
transgresses that phase of the American 
ideology which “premiumizes” independ- 
ent effort and rugged individualism. In 
our efforts to provide adequate hous- 
ing for students, reasonable health serv- 
ices, and minimum counseling opportuni- 
ties, we fear that we may be accused of 
robbing students of initiative and rights 
of individual choice. Perhaps we won- 
der if the right to get ahead does not 
also imply the right to fall behind. 
Whatever our personal convictions on 
these and related points of view may 
be, the awareness of critical feelings to- 
ward particular phases of the programs 
we attempt to implement is disquieting. 

There are additional, more subtle rea- 
sons for insecurity. We are tainted, for 
example, by a lingering, trained incapac- 
ity to commit ourselves totally to per- 
sonnel services endeavors. In graduate 
school we learned to devote our atten- 
tion to the “more serious things” in col- 
lege life. At the graduate level, the 
“playboys” were the “low bidders.” Ex- 
cessive interest in cocurricular concerns 
was classified with those multitudinous 
distracting influences prejudicial to a 
candidate’s eventual academic success. 

It is probable also that one ingredient 
in the present crisis in student personnel 
services is our difficulty in measuring 
the results of the program. Let us con- 
sider, to mention a single instance, the 
problem of evaluating the work of a col- 
lege counseling center. We may feel 


that the counseling service is responsible 
for the salvaging of many student careers 
which might be terminated but for the 
attentions and ministrations of trained 
psychologists or competent academic 
counselors. Every counselor can cite 
dozens of individual instances which 
bear testimony to the soundness of 
this conviction. Counselors are harder 
pressed, however, to present statistical 
evidence of significant endeavor. 

The kinds of evidence most validating 
from the perspectives of the counselor 
are notoriously difficult to quantify. Ad- 
justment and even personality improve- 
ment are compounded of such subtle 
and total behaviors that they are men- 
surable only in part and in unrealistic- 
ally static terms. Granting the possi- 
bility of the ultimate development of 
satisfactory measuring devices, the prob- 
lem remains of when to administer these 
tests in order to obtain the most mean- 
ingful data. 

The long-term effects of counseling 
may be more significant than the short- 
term results; it may even be argued that 
many significant changes may become 
apparent only at the end of a period of 
years. After an extended interval, the 
variables in the personality situation 
have multiplied geometrically and infer- 
ences permissible from follow-up studies 
become enormously problematical. 

Finally, we are faced with the pos- 
sible public relations hazards and even 
ethical problems involved in long-term 
studies of counseled students. Unfor- 
tunately, penalties are still imposed by 
the society on persons who have solic- 
ited professional help for emotional diffi- 
culties. In some instances, a counselee 
might feel that his personal circumstances 
had been prejudiced by a letter from a 
counseling service that was inadvertently 
inspected by a husband, a wife, or an 
employer. 

Similar, but unique problems would 
doubtless attend attempts to measure 








student development as a result of par- 
ticipation in athletics or other phases of 
an activities program. In fact, the en- 
tire area of student personnel is sub- 
ject, in varying degree, to difficulties of 
statistical program evaluation. Since the 
elements contributing to the psycholog- 
ical mood of uncertainty and concern 
among the student personnel workers 
are several, it is trite to point out that 
there will be no simple, unidimensional 
solution to the problem. 

Two approaches to the resolution of 
the crisis, however, would seem to be 
basic. First and most important, every 
worker must rethink for himself the phil- 
osophy which undergirds the program. 
He must clearly identify and rededicate 
himself to the goals of student person- 
nel as they relate to the college or the 
university and to the society. At the 
core of the philosophy, it would seem, 
is the conviction that the student per- 
sonnel program has as its ultimate goal 
the creation of citizens “capable of 
maintaining and extending” a democ- 
racy. In the light of this philosophy, 
the question of which is the more basic, 
the academic side of college life or the 
personnel side, becomes peripheral, if 
not meaningless. The goal of a college 
or university is not to turn out well-so- 
cialized but uninformed individuals. At 
the other extreme, it is not the task of 
institutions of higher learning to loose 
upon the society. brilliant psychopaths 
to prey upon their fellows, however su- 
perior their grades or however numer- 
ous their academic honors. 

It would seem also, that we as per- 
sonnel workers should bring once more 
into focus the axiom subscribed to by 
most members of the academic commun- 
ity, that no great gap should exist be- 
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tween student personnel and _instruc- 
tional concerns. Every instructor is both 
a personnel man and a classroom man. 
The two go hand in hand. Each of us 
thinking over his own college career 
recognizes the influence both of out- 
standing classroom lectures and of warm 
personal contacts with members of the 
faculty in moments of informal dis- 
cussion. To the extent that we cherish 
these expressions of personal concern and 
the interest of revered instructors outside 
the classroom, thus are we indebted to 
the personnel program of the institution. 

A second proposal for dealing with the 
crisis in student personnel follows from 
the first. Having identified those ele- 
ments basic in a sound personnel pro- 
gram and having related these to a total 
philosophy of academic life, it is then 
necessary to prune the tree. Sometimes 
we have been guilty of assuming that 
organized activity, any kind of activity 
on the part of students that is not posi- 
tively antisocial, is worthwhile. We 
must frankly recognize that the on-go- 
ing flow of activities in student person- 
nel can and should be arranged in a 
hierarchy which conforms to a_ basic 
value system. Some phases of the pro- 
gram should be de-emphasized, some 
sections should be re-evaluated, and per- 
haps even discontinued. That which re- 
mains should be clearly related in the 
mind of every staff person to the total 
objectives and purposes of the institu- 
tion. 

In summary, we submit that if there 
is a crisis in student personnel, it exists 
primarily as a psychological state among 
personnel workers. The condition will 
be ameliorated by honest self-searching 
and a rededication to a total philosophy 
of the job before us. 
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on Forry-First Annual Meeting of 
the American Council on Education 
convened at 10:00 a.m. on October 9, 
1958, in the Red Lacquer Room of the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, Dr. 
Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and chairman of the 
Council for 1957-58, presiding. The 
theme of the meeting was “Education 
Accepts New Challenges.” 

Seven hundred and two persons reg- 
istered, including 109 representatives of 


53 constituent member organizations; and 
454 representatives of 320 institutional 
members. Twenty-one persons attended 
representing 17 associate members. 
Fifty-one individuals attended from non- 
member organizations, colleges and uni- 
versities, secondary schools, and state de- 
partments of education. Ten founda- 
tions were represented by eight individ- 
uals; 18 from government agencies; five 
from foreign embassies; five guests from 
other countries; and 29 special guests. 


Opening General Session 


The chairman of the Council, Chan- 
cellor Lawrence A. Kimpton, opened the 
meeting, introducing the Rev. Jerald C. 
Brauer, dean of the Federated Theolog- 
ical Faculty, University of Chicago, who 
gave the invocation. 

The first speaker on the program, Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
Council, addressed the meeting on “A 
Clinical Look at the Controversy over 


Education.” The second speaker at the 
opening session was Pocstilont Virgil M. 
Hancher of the State University of Iowa, 
whose subject was “The Challenges We 
Face.” 

After a number of announcements, in- 
cluding the membership of the Resolu- 
tions Committee and the Nominating 
Committee, the session adjourned at 
11:35 a.m. 


Section Meetings 


Beginning at 2:00 p.m., and continu- 
ing until 4:30 p.m. on October 9, the 
meeting divided into six sections to dis- 
cuss various phases of the meeting theme. 
These sections reconvened on October 


Section I. 


10 and continued their discussions until 
11:00 a.m. on that day. The program 
in each of these sections, together with 
their officers, speakers, panelists, and re- 
source persons, appears below: 


EMPHASIS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL ON THE NEEDS OF 


THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 


Chairman: Lioyp S. MicHaEL, Superintendent, Evanston Township (Illinois) 


High School 


Recorder: C. E. Hooton, Assistant Secretary, Student Activities, National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals 


72 
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Suggested Topics for Discussion 


What can be done to encourage the superior student to aspire to advanced 
placement in college as a logical step in his educational progress? 


What types of honors, awards, counseling, and other programs in the schools 
are most successful in stimulating student effort? 


In dealing with varying types of ability in students, what are the advantages 
and disadvantages of special ole multiple tracks, and programs of 
constants with variables? 


What programs are suitable for the youth who has no vocational or college 
preparatory objective? 


In what ways does grade consciousness tend to smother the more creative 
and natural interests of some individuals? 


What channels of communication between the secondary schools and the 
colleges might be improved to the benefit of the individual student? 


Panelists: Byron S. Hovuiwsneap, Director of the Survey of Dentistry, American 
Council on Education; Epwarp Lanpy, Director, Division of Counseling Services, 
Newton (Massachusetts) Public Schools; Mary E. Meape, Assistant Superintendent, 
High School Division, Board of Education of the City of New York: Mark A. 
NeviLLe, Headmaster, The Latin School of Chicago; CHartes W. SaAnrorp, Dean of 
Admissions and Records, University of Illinois. 


Resource Persons: Cuarces E. Bisu, Director, Project on Academically Talented 
Pupils, NEA; J. Dan Hutt, Director of Instruction, Organization and Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education; WALTER F. Jonson, Jr., President, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, and Professor of Education and Director of Counselors, 


Michigan State University; James D. Locspon, Superintendent, Thornton Township 
(Illinois) High School and Junior College 


Section Il. IMPROVING COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Chairman: Pritie G. Davinson, President, University of Louisville 


Recorder: T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education 


Association 
Suggested Topics for Discussion 


How are programs for the preparation of teachers being cooperatively 
planned and administered by colleges and universities? 


What are the mechanisms for cooperative development of teacher educa- 
tion and certification programs at the state level? 


How and to what extent are national organizations in the arts and sciences 
and in education working together for the improvement of the education 
of teachers? 


What are the current trends in the certification of teachers and in the ac- 
creditation of teacher education programs? 


5. What are the trends in graduate programs for teachers? 


Panelists: Louise Comps, Director, Division of Teacher Education and Certification, 
Kentucky Department of Education; Francis Kepret, Dean, Graduate School of 
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Education, Harvard University; Frank R. Kiutxe, Associate Commissioner for Higher 
and Professional Education, New York State Education Department; W. Hucn 
McEnmy, Jr., Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Stetson University; J. Kennera Lrrtze, 
Director of Institutional Research and Professor of Education, University of Wis- 
consin 


Resource Persons: RaymMonp F. McCoy, Dean, Graduate School, and Chairman, 
Department of Education, Xavier University (Ohio); Epwarp C. Pomeroy, Executive 
Secretary, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education; Wii1aM P. 
VratL, Chief, Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, and President, National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification; J. FLercHer WELLEMEYER, Executive Associate, Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies 


Section Ill. IMPROVED TECHNICAL AIDS TO TEACHING 


Co-Chairmen: Joun E. Ivey, Jr., Executive Vice-President, New York Univer- 
sity; Epmunp J. GLEazer, JRr., Executive Director, Association 
of American Colleges*® 


Recorder: EpMunD J. GLEAZER, JR., Executive Director, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


What is the role of television and films in the instructional program? 
What subjects are best suited for presentation? 

How can films be utilized to advantage? 

What are the academic, administrative, and financial aspects? 


How is electronic equipment being used effectively in foreign-language 
instruction? 


What improvements are being made concerning facilities: utilization, adap- 
tation, research, and guide lines in architectural design? 


Panelists: Lawrence E. Dennis, Vice-President for Academic Affairs, Pennsylvania 
State University (demonstration introduced by Lest P. GREENHILL, Associate 
Director, Division of Academic Research and Services, Pennsylvania State University ); 
Don A. Fiscuer, Dean, School of Engineering, Washington University (demonstra- 
tion introduced by Hotprook M. MacNerie, Head, Department of Mathematics, 
Washington University); STantey McIntosn, Executive Director, Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc.; Euton Hockinec, Chairman, Department of Modern Languages, Pur- 
due University; Harotp B. Gores, President, Educational Facilities Laboratories 


Resource Persons: W1L.1aM E. Brisu, Superintendent of Schools, Washington County, 
Maryland; RyLtanp W. Crary, Director of Research, Educational Television and 
Radio Center; JosepH C. Hurcuinson, Director, Language Laboratory, Tulane Uni- 
versity; Pitre Lewis, Director, Bureau of Instruction Materials, Board of Education, 
Chicago Public Schools; Perer Masrxo, Jr., Dean, Chicago City Junior College; 
Joun Senne, Assistant Dean, School of Engineering, Washington University; C. 
WALTER Stone, Consultant, Mass Media Research Program, U.S. Office of Education 


* Because of illness, John R. Richards, Chancellor, Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
was unable to serve as chairman as scheduled, although he participated in planning sessions. 
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Section IV. CHALLENGES PRESENTED BY THE CHANGING CHARACTERISTICS 
AND NEEDS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Chairman: Katuarine E. McBrung, President, Bryn Mawr College 


Recorder: Antuur A. Hrrcncock, Executive Secretary, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


What is the profile of abilities and other characteristics of American col- 
lege students? In what significant ways has this profile changed in recent 
years? 


What new incentives and problems do students discover on entering an 
institution of higher education? How can the process of orientation to col- 
lege life be improved for the individual student? 


What is being done by institutions to accommodate effectively the range 
in intelligence, the variety of special abilities, the diversity of backgrounds, 
and the difference in aspirations of college students? 


What are some of the outstanding programs around the country that en- 
courage independent study, honors work, and optimum personal develop- 
ment of the individual student? 


What is being done to raise the general “level of expectancy” for students 
in institutions of higher education? 


What is the student’s responsibility in raising the “level of expectancy” from 
the point of view of both independent study and participation in college 
affairs? 


Panelists: Ratpu F. Bervie, Professor of Psychology, and Director, Student Coun- 
seling Bureau, University of Minnesota; Franx H. Bow es, President, College En- 
trance Examination Board; J. W. Conen, Director, Inter-University Committee on the 
Superior Student, University of Colorado; Epwarp D. Eppy, Jr., Vice-President and 
Provost, University of New Hampshire; WiLLarp Jounson, Educational Affairs Vice- 
President, United States National Student Association; MARTHA PETERSON, Dean of 
Women, University of Wisconsin 


Resource Persons: ALLEN D. Breck, Chairman, Department of History, University 
of Denver; Mary I. Buntinc, Dean, Douglass College, Rutgers, The State University 
of New Jersey; J. Ganser Drusnat, Professor of Speech, College of Wooster; ALLEN 
C. Hurcuinson, Dean, New Haven YMCA Junior College; Cuartes E. Sueepy, 
C.S.C., Dean, College of Arts and Letters, University of Notre Dame; Grorce R. 
Wacconer, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Kansas 


Section V. PROGRESS IN THE RECRUITMENT, PREPARATION, AND 
RETENTION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Chairman: O. MerepitH Witson, President, University of Oregon; Chairman, 
Committee on College Teaching, American Council on Education. 


Recorder: Rev. Josep A. Se.uincer, S.J., Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Georgetown University 
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Suggested Topics for Discussion 


What approaches are being taken, and what more can be done, to recruit 
able persons for college teaching positions? 


What is the role of the graduate fellowship in this connection, and what 
should be its attributes? 


Are there ways through which the master’s degree program can be de- 
veloped to serve more acceptably as a formal preparation for college 
teaching? 

On what conditions should the four-year college be encouraged to institute 


graduate programs, through the master’s level, as preparation for college 
teaching? 


What can be done to the Ph.D. program to make it serve more effectively 
as a preparation for college teaching responsibilities? 


Why do people leave the college teaching profession? What can be done 
to make the profession more attractive to those who do try teaching? 


Panelists: BERNARD BERELSON, Director, Study of Graduate Education, and Professor 
of the Behavioral Sciences, University of Chicago; Jon K. Foicenr, Associate Director 
for Research, Southern Regional Education Board; Joun W. Gustap, Director, Coun- 
seling Center, University of Maryland; Francis P. Kinc, Research Officer, Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association; Freperic W. Ness, Academic Vice-President and 
Dean, Dickinson College; Hans Rosennaupt, National Director, Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship Foundation 


Resource Persons: Luruer J. Lee, Jr., Dean, Claremont Graduate School; R. M. 
Lumiansky, Dean, Graduate School, Tulane University; SHaNNoN McCune, Provost, 
University of Massachusetts; DonaLp Morrison, Provost, Dartmouth College; EsrHer 
RAUSHENBUSH, Faculty of Literature, Sarah Lawrence College 


Section VI. STRENGTHENING HIGHER EDUCATION THROUGH 
INTERCULTURAL PROGRAMS 


Chairman: Wi..1aM E. Stevenson, President, Oberlin College 


Recorder: Donatp J. SHanx, Executive Vice-President, Institute of Interna- 
tional Education 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 
How do intercultural programs affect the “international awareness” of under- 
graduates? 


How can we train a new generation to international service at an advanced 
professional level? 


How can intercultural programs prepare elementary and secondary school 
teachers for opening up broader than national vistas for precollege youth? 


How does the foreign visitor “educate” the American university? 


What are the unique values in interuniversity relationships which impinge 
upon the educational program of the American university? 


Panelists: Herrick B. Younc, President, Western College for Women; Donaxp C. 
Stone, Dean, Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, University of 
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Pittsburgh; Warp Morenovse, Educational Director, Asia Society; GLENN L. Tac- 
caRT, Dean, International Programs, ae State University; WALTER H. C. Laves, 
Chairman, Department of Government, Indiana University; Ropert. F. Byanes, Chair- 
man, Department of History, Indiana University 


Resource Persons: Paut E. Braistep, President, The Edward W. Hazen Foundation; 
Outver J. CALDWELL, Assistant Commissioner for International Education, U.S. Office 
of Education; Ernest S. Grirrrrn, Dean, School of International Service, American 
University; Sam H. Livcu, Chief, Leaders and Specialists Division, International 
Educational Exchange Service, Department of State; MorHern ELEaNor M. O'Byrne, 
President, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart; Paut E. Smrrn, Secretary, 
Committee on International Kelations, National Education Association; M. H. 
TrytTEN, Director, Office of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences— 


National Research Council 


Reports of the section meetings were 
given by the chairman of each section at 


the luncheon session on October 10, de- 
scribed on pages 81-87. 


Dinner Session, October 9, 1958 


The dinner session convened at 7:00 
p.M. in the Red Lacquer Room of the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, with 
Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, secretary of the 
Council and general director of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 


presiding. Four hundred and _ thirty 


persons were in attendance. 

Dr. Bragdon graciously consented to 
preside at the dinner session when it 
was learned on the preceding day that 
President C. Clement French, first vice- 
chairman of the Council and president of 
the State College of Washington, re- 
ported that he could not attend the An- 
nual Meeting because of illness. 

The blessing before dinner was asked 
by the Rev. William J. Dunne, S.J., as- 
sociate secretary, College and Univer- 
sity Department, National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. 

The guests at the speakers table, in 
addition to the speakers of the evening, 


were members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

The first feature of the program was 
the presentation by Dr. Adams to Chan- 
cellor Lawrence A. Kimpton, retiring 
chairman of the Council, of a memento 
of his year of service. After the presen- 
tation Dr. Kimpton spoke briefly of his 
experience as chairman and touched on 
problems which he felt would concern 
the Council in the future. 

The Honorable Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretaty of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, then addressed the dinner ses- 
sion, using as his subject “As We Look 
Ahead.” Dr. Flemming devoted his re- 
marks primarily to the problems of his 
new undertaking and his ideas on ways 
to establish lines of communication be- 
tween his office and the educational pub- 
lic. 

The dinner session adjourned at 9:35 
P.M. 


Business Session, October 10, 1958 


The business session of the Annual 
Meeting of the Council convened at 
11:20 a.m. in the Red Lacquer Room of 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, 
Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimpton, chair- 


man of the American Council, presiding. 

The first order of business was the 
consideration of the minutes of the For- 
tieth Annual Meeting, which were pre- 
sented by the secretary of the Council, 
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Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, general director 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. Upon motion duly made 
and seconded it was voted that, in view 
of the fact that the minutes of the For- 
tieth Annual Meeting had been published 
in THe EpucationaL Recorp for Janu- 
ary 1958 and no corrections to them had 
been received in the offices of the Coun- 
cil, the session would dispense with the 
formal reading of the minutes and that 
they should be accepted as published in 
the Recorp. 

Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
Council, next commented on Council 
activities during the past year, dividing 
his remarks under subheadings of func- 
tional activities, and identifying the role 
each Council committee, commission, or 
project played in the accomplishment of 
that function. Dr. Adams made special 
reference to the work of the following 
committees, commissions, and project of 
the Council: Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee, Committee on College Teaching, 
Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government, 
Commission on the College Student, 
Committee on Sponsored Research, Com- 
mittee on Institutional Projects Abroad, 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
cation, the Washington International 
Center, and Commission on Education 
and International Affairs. Dr. Adams 
also discussed the purchase of a house 
at 1777 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
which is next door, but one, to the main 
Council Building, which it was necessary 
to acquire to provide office space for 
Council projects. He stated that the 
building is now occupied by the Office 
of Statistical Information and Research, 
the Commission on the Education of 
Women, and the Committee on Institu- 
tional Projects Abroad. Room is still 
available in the new “East Building” for 
planned additional Council activities. 
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Report of the Nominating Committee 


The next item of business was the 
report of the Nominating Committee, 
which consisted of the following mem- 
bers: Katharine E. McBride, president, 
Bryn Mawr College, chairman; John A. 
Perkins, president, University of Dela- 
ware, and a delegate to the Council from 
the American Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities; Hugh G. 
Price, chief, Bureau of Junior College 
Education, California State Department 
of Education, and a delegate from the 
American Association of Junior Colleges; 
Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president, 
Saint Louis University; John Dale Rus- 
sell, director, Office of Institutional Re- 
search, New York University, and a dele- 
gate from the Association for Higher 
Education of the National Education 
Association. 

President McBride presented the fol- 
lowing report on behalf of the Nominat- 
ing Committee: 

“The Nominating Committee of the 
American Council on Education met on 
September 22, 1958, in Washington, D.C., 
and selected the following persons for 
officers of the Council and new members 
of its Executive Committee for presen- 
tation to the business session of the 1958 
Annual Meeting of the Council: 


For Chairman: 


O. Meredith Wilson, president, University 
of Oregon; representing the State Univer- 
sities Association and the University of 
Oregon 


For First Vice-Chairman: 

A. Blair Knapp, president, Denison Univer- 
sity; representing Denison University 

For Second Vice-Chairman: 


S. M. Brownell, superintendent of schools, 
Detroit; representing the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators and 
the Detroit Public Schools 


For Secretary: 


Helen D. Bragdon, general director, Ameri- 
can Association of University Women; 
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representing the American Association of 
University Women 


For Treasurer: 


Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

For Assistant Treasurers: 

Helen C. Hurley, staff associate, American 
Council on Education 

Robert Quick, manager of publications, 
American Council on Education 

For membership on the Executive Commit- 

tee for three-year terms: 

Gaylord P. Harnwell, president, University 
of Pennsylvania; representing the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania 

C. Clement French, president, State College 
of Washington; representing the Ameri- 
can Association of Land-Grant Colleges 


and State Universities and the State Col- 
lege of Washington” 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report of the Nominating Committee be 
accepted, after which, 

It was unanimously voted to elect the 
above-named individuals as officers of 
the American Council on Education for 
1958-59 and as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee thereof for three-year 
terms. 


Membership, Problems and Policies 
Committee 


President Nathan M. Pusey of Har- 
vard University, chairman of the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee, presented 
a recommendation from the Executive 
Committee and the Problems and Poli- 
cies Committee of the Council, sitting 
together in accordance with the provi- 
sion of the Council’s Constitution, which 
report contained the following names of 
individuals for election to membership 
on the Problems and Policies Committee: 


For regular four-year terms, from October 
1958 to October 1962: 


Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., presi- 
dent, University of Notre Dame 


Quigg Newton, president, University of 
Colorado 

Julius A. Stratton, chancellor and acting 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report presented by President Pusey be 
accepted, after which 

It was unanimously voted that the 
above individuals be elected to mem- 
bership on the Problems and Policies 
Committee for the terms indicated. 


Budgets for 1959 


At the request of the chairman of the 
Council, the Council president, Dr. 
Adams, presented on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, for information, the 
financial statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements under the 1958 budget head- 
ings, for the period January 1 to August 
31, 1958. The statements were in the 
hands of those in attendance at the 
meeting. Dr. Adams also presented the 
proposed budgets for the Council for 
the calendar year, January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, as follows: 

a) The Council’s General Administrative 

Budget in the amount of $338,500; 

b) Council Building Fund Budget, in the 

amount of $91,820; 

c) Publications Fund Budget, in the 

amount of $213,435; 

d) Central Services Division Budget, in 

the amount of $97,100. 


Dr. Adams informed the meeting that 
the proposed budgets, copies of which 
were in their hands, had been carefully 
examined by the Executive Committee 
and that they were being presented to 
the Council with the recommendation 
of that committee. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the 
four budgets of the American Council 
on Education, as presented, and as in- 
dicated above, for the fiscal year Janu- 
ary 1 to December 31, 1959. 

The attention of the delegates was 
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called to the fact that the report of the 
treasurer of the Council, including the 
auditor's report for the year 1958, would 
be printed in a forthcoming issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 

At the request of the Council chair- 
man, the chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska and chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, Clifford M. Hardin, 
presented the report of that committee, 
the membership of which follows: Clif- 
ford M. Hardin, chancellor, University 
of Nebraska, chairman; Robert C. And- 
erson, director, Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board; Carter Davidson, presi- 
dent, Union College and University; 
Eleanor Dolan, associate in higher edu- 
cation, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women; Margaret M. Foley, execu- 
tive secretary, Conference on ‘Catholic 
Schools of Nursing; Robert Kiley, presi- 
dent, United States National Student As- 
sociation; Frank R. Kille, associate com- 


missioner for higher and_ professional 
education, New York State Education 
Department; John D. Millett, president, 
Miami University; and Richard H. Sulli- 
van, president, Reed College. 

The report of the committee included 
the following resolutions: 


1. Be it resolved, That the American 
Council on Education hereby expresses 
appreciation to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for his partici- 
pation in the Annual Meeting and 
commends his pledge of cooperation 
and consultation with educational lead- 
ers in the administration of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 


2. Be it resolved, That the great strength 
of American higher education stems 
from dynamic partnership between 
strong privately controlled institutions 
and strong publicly controlled institu- 
tions. It is to the benefit of American 
society to maintain both types, each 
at its strongest and best. Expendi- 


tures in all higher education need to 
be greatly increased through united 
effort. 


. Since, Adequate financial support of 


institutions of higher education re- 
mains a first imperative in our day, 

Now therefore, The American Coun- 
cil on Education asserts again that 
nothing less than a massive national 
effort will do, and that positive and 
immediate action by state and local 
governments and by nongovernmen- 
tal individuals and groups, as well as 
effort by the Federal Government, is 
required. 


. Whereas, Graduates of American edu- 


cational institutions should be ade- 
quately prepared for meeting their re- 
sponsibilities in a world of increasingly 
interdependent nations and cultures, 
and 

Whereas, The adequacy of present 
curricula) and programs directed 
toward this end is seriously in doubt, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That institutions, school 
systems, and organizations be urged to 
undertake re-examinations of their pro- 
grams directed toward an understand- 
ing of foreign cultures and their rela- 
tions with the United States, and to 
take necessary action to make them 
more adequate and effective. 


5. Whereas, The recent development of 


constructive measures to improve 
teacher education, curricula, and 
teaching materials by renewed coop- 
eration among liberal arts and educa- 
tion faculties has brought and will 
bring many benefits both to secondary 
and to higher education, now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That institutions of higher 
learning be urged to strengthen fur- 
ther this cooperation through sustained 
efforts by c othe and university facul- 
ties as a whole in all phases of teacher 
education, in studies of school cur- 
ricula, and in related programs. 


. Whereas, The recruitment, prepara- 


tion, and retention of college teachers 
remain of major concern; 
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Whereas, The American Council on 
Education, other agencies, and individ- 
ual institutions have taken construc- 
tive steps toward real improvements; 
and 

Whereas, Fellowship opportunities 
for graduate students have recently 
been increased by governmental and 
private action; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Coun- 
cil on Education commends all of these 
efforts and urges their continuance and 
further strengthening. 


. Be it resolved, That the Council ex- 
presses its appreciation to the presi- 
dent, the officers, and the staff of the 
Council for their leadership and serv- 
ice to American education during the 
past year, and commends them for the 
planning and conduct of this Forty- 
first Annual Meeting. 

Be it further resolved, That the 
Council expresses its appreciation to 
the speakers, the discussion leaders, 


Luncheon Session, 


At 12:30 p.m. on October 10, the 
meeting reconvened as a whole at lunch- 
eon in the Grand Ballroom of the Palmer 
House in Chicago, Dr. John C. Adams, 
president of Hofstra College and second 
vice-chairman of the Council, presiding. 
Four hundred and twenty persons were 
present. 

The guests at the speakers table were 
the speaker, President Nathan M. Pusey 
of Harvard University, the chairmen of 
five of the six sections, the recorder of 
Section III, and the president of the 
Council. 

The blessing was asked by Rabbi 
Jacob J. Weinstein of KAM Temple in 
Chicago. 

There followed reports from each of 
the six sections of the meeting, pre- 
sented by the section chairman, with the 
exception of the report for Section III, 
which was presented by the recorder of 
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and the recorders for their contribu- 
tion to the success of this meeting. 
At the conclusion of the presentation 
of the resolutions, they were adopted by 
the delegates present. 


Conclusion 


Chairman Kimpton then called for new 
business. No items of new business were 
presented for the consideration of the 
meeting. 

With the announcement that the 1959 
Annual Meeting of the American Council 
on Education would be held on October 
8-9, 1959, at the Statler Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and a reminder that the 
luncheon and final session of the 1958 
meeting would be held at 12:30 p.m. 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Palmer 
House, the business session at the Forty- 
first Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education adjourned at 12:25 
p.M. on Friday, October 10, 1958. 


October 10, 1958 


that section. The section reports fol- 
low: 

Section I: Emphasis in the Secondary 
School on the Needs of the Individual 
Student 


The goals of youth education have 
been extended from a limited concept of 
serving merely the interests of an in- 
tellectual and social elite to the responsi- 
bility for guaranteeing to all youth the 
opportunity to achieve their personal and 
social goals through education. There 
are many evidences of progress toward 
the attainment of effective education for 
all youth. Improved educational pro- 
grams, extended educational services, 
and more adequate testing and counsel- 
ing programs are achievements that char- 
acterize an increasing number of our sec- 
ondary schools. 
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While great strides have been made 
in the realization of our goal of uni- 
versal youth education, there is consid- 
erable unfinished business. We acclaim 
the soundness of our experiment in the 
education of all youth, but we decry 
our inability, except in a relatively few 
schools, to solve the problem of how to 
reach all youth and how to help them 
learn important things. Carr states the 
case, “As quantity has been our greatest 
task in the past, so quality is becoming 
our chief task for today and tomorrow. 
We have been concerned that every 
child get into school. Now we are ask- 
ing how much each child gets out of 
school.” 

The new challenge facing our high 
schools is the unfinished business of sus- 
taining and diffusing the many achieve- 
ments found in our better schools and 
of moving ahead to build standards of 
excellence in our program of universal 
secondary education. 

How can we best meet the following 
needs: (1) educational or vocational 
choice-making; (2) overcoming learn- 
ing disabilities—or learning according 
to one’s highest potential; (3) the nor- 
mal problems encountered by individuals 
as they grow and develop during ado- 
lescence? 

We suggest a threefold attack: 

1. Adaptations of organization and 
curriculum. This is a method of trying 
to meet needs through better adminis- 
trative arrangements, curricular content, 
and teaching methodology. Although 
essentially a group approach, the under- 
lying purpose for these actions should 
be that of better serving the individual. 

2. Special services when administra- 
tive and curricular devices are insuffi- 
cient, for example, counseling, remedial 
help, and child guidance clinics. 

3. Better communication between high 
schools and colleges. 

Secondary schools and institutions of 
higher learning have collaborated for 


years in studying numerous phases of 
articulation in various types of school- 
college programs. Research and coop- 
erative study concerned with two of 
these phases should be intensified and 
accelerated—the coordination of testing 
and counseling programs and the coor- 
dination of work in subject areas. Co- 
ordination involves the further strength- 
ening of work in each of these phases 
to stress ever-increasing excellence in the 
quality of education. To accomplish 
these will require the cooperation of sub- 
ject-matter, counseling, and administra- 
tive personnel of secondary schools and 
colleges. 

The adequate provision of guidance 
and personnel service is essential. Steps 
should be taken to provide these serv- 
ices in all educational institutions. It 
should be emphasized that, to meet prop- 
erly the needs of the individual student, 
the counselor will have both technical 
and leadership roles in the guidance pro- 
gram. This necessitates the provision of 
training programs and experiences which 
will provide these competencies. It is 
recommended that the American Coun- 
cil on Education recognize and assume 
responsibility for joining with other sci- 
entific and professional organizations, 
and with governmental agencies, to en- 
sure that adequate guidance and per- 
sonnel services will be provided. 

In summary, education has become a 
matter of prime urgency to the nation. 
The American high school appears to 
be the focus of this concern, as commu- 
nities throughout the nation are examin- 
ing all aspects of secondary education in 
an attempt to chart a future course by 
finding new ways to meet new demands. 
The major task facing the secondary 
school is to establish a quality program 
of universal youth education. This pro- 
gram must provide the diversity and ex- 
cellence of educational experiences that 
will develop the potentialities of every 
student to his maximum degree. When 
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our system of secondary education meets 
the needs of each American youth, it 
meets the needs of all American youth. 


Section Il: Improving Cooperation 
in Teacher Education 


The members of the section on Im- 
proving Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion are encouraged and impressed by 
the growing evidence of cooperative ac- 
tivity in the area of teacher education, 
and by the growing realization that the 
training of teachers is the responsibility 
of the whole institution and not just that 
of the faculty in education. 

Within the institution itself, whether 
college or university, we found these 
matters of particular importance: 

1. There are specific plans in many in- 
stitutions to bring the experience, judg- 
ment, and knowledge of the liberal 
arts faculty to bear on the program of 
teacher training. Administrators should 
provide these opportunities through the 
appointment of committees or councils 
charged with specific responsibilities and 
given funds with which to work, or 
by whatever devices that are appropri- 
ate to the institution. There is every 
evidence that liberal arts faculties will 
accept these responsibilities willingly 
and sanely. 

2. We believe the trend is strongly 
toward the five-year program of teacher 
training, and we endorse that trend. 

3. Of particular importance is the de- 
velopment of improved programs of in- 
service training. Here is an area of 
great opportunity. We need to improve 
our summer programs and indeed the 
whole range of opportunities for teach- 
ers in the field to strengthen and refresh 
themselves and to provide these oppor- 
tunities at times when teachers can avail 
themselves of them. Likewise of major 
importance is the closer relation of high 
school and college teachers in the same 
subject. Nothing can better promote an 
understanding of the needs and problems 


of each than frequent, easy, and friendly 
contact. 

In the larger area of the state there 
are likewise commendable trends. In- 
stead of the old approach in certifica- 
tion of counting hours and credits, the 
new approach is that of the approved 
program. Here the institution outlines 
a program for the training of teachers 
within certain large categories, and once 
the institution’s program is approved by 
the state department, candidates recom- 
mended by the institution are duly cer- 
tified. Here is a most hopeful trend. 
The group saw a need, however, for 
subject specialists to be employed in 
state departments of education and for 
more people with liberal arts back- 
grounds in the higher positions so that 
there will always be a sympathetic ear 
for that point of view at headquarters. 

Finally, in the national area the group 
observed approvingly the realistic efforts 
of the learned societies, the American 
Council on Education, and similar organ- 
izations to deal with this problem. They 
are trying to make the cooperation of 
arts and education faculties respectable 
and to reopen the channels of communi- 
cation between high school and college 
faculties. We found ourselves confused, 
however, by the abundance of allitera- 
tive alphabetical associations and their 
several fields of education, and we recom- 
mend strongly the need for a single di- 
rectory listing their principal functions 
and responsibilities. 

In the last analysis the group would 
urge that we not think of educators and 
liberal arts faculties as groups apart, as 
different and incompatible species, but 
as broadly and humanely trained indi- 
viduals concerned with problems of im- 
portance to both groups. 


Section Ill: Improved Technical Aids 
to Teaching 


In harmony with the spirit as well 
as the substance of the assigned subject 
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for discussion, the group concerned with 
improved technical aids to teaching en- 
riched its communication by supplement- 
ing its verbal interaction with the use 
of many kinds of films and television. 
The result was a fascinating and some- 
what disturbing learning experience. 

Evidence indicates that the use of 
technical aids has fruitful results. By 
technical aids we mean such instruments 
as TV, recordings, motion pictures, mag- 
netic tapes, and so on. Experience with 
a medium such as TV tends to develop 
confidence in its utility. Research find- 
ings, however, are still somewhat mixed 
regarding matters such as effectiveness 
of instruction and student acceptance. 
Universal generalizations ought not to 
be made this early in the game. It is 
essential that situational elements be 
considered, because they differ. This is 
an admonition against overzealous ap- 
plication of first findings. However, lest 
this be interpreted as justification for 
limiting ourselves to conventional meth- 
ods and techniques, let it be said that 
explorations and evaluations must be 
continued and at an accelerated pace. 
There are indications that the use of 
technical aids can permit the redeploy- 
ment of human and material resources 
for the strengthening of instruction and 
serving larger numbers of students. 

We are seeing a great increase of in- 
terest in this field by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and by private foundations. 
Use, experimentation, evaluation, and 
acceptance of new instruments and 
changed facilities will undoubtedly be 
stimulated on a national level. 

Of this we are quite clear: Any future 
buildings certainly ought to include the 
fullest possible provision for the use of 
technical aids and for flexibility of spa- 
tial relationships so that new instru- 
ments might be used which have not 
yet been developed. Classroom size and 
relationships of various kinds of space 


will need the most careful and creative 
study. 

The great and unforeseen bonus in 
the wider use of new and improved 
technical aids, particularly with regard 
to television, has been in attention to 
the improvement of teaching. The whole 
context of concern with the introduction 
and tryout of TV, and consequently with 
teaching methods for the new medium, 
has had interesting results. Teachers, in 
addition to those involved in TV, have 
been motivated to identify and clarify 
more carefully objectives of their courses, 
to broaden their techniques and use of 
materials, to evaluate their work con- 
sistently and carefully in the light of 
course objectives, and to learn through 
the example of superior teachers. 

Just an aside—it was noted that the 
rather traditional opposition to large 
classes by professors sometimes decreases 
if there can be a proportionate increase 
in salary. 

Of greatest interest and certainly of 
significance to the entire teaching pro- 
fession are the underlying meanings of 
these developments. 

1. A basic premise appears to be a 
shift in the center of gravity of responsi- 
bility of learning from the teacher to the 
students. The university puts itself in 
the position of teaching students how 
to learn without hand-feeding. We may 
ask: Are we on the threshold of a major 
shift in assumption of responsibility for 
the learning process? 

2. And accordingly we must inquire 
what are the particular skills of learn- 
ing a student needs to acquire in order 
to learn most effectively through TV and 
related instruments. It is imperative 
that the colleges think experimentally 
about learning as an acquired skill. 


Section IV: Challenges Presented by the 
Changing Characteristics and Needs of 
College Students 


Section IV concentrated, as Dr. Adams 
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this morning reminded us that many of 
the activities of the Council are concen- 
trated, on the individual student and on 
the challenge presented to the colleges 
by the great diversity of students. We 
noted the fact that more students are 
married, and married earlier, and that 
a great many are not between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty-four but rather 
from twenty-four to ninety-five! 

This meeting was directed not toward 
the problem of providing for more stu- 
dents in the colleges but toward the 
problem of doing a better job for the 
students already there. Mary I. Bunt- 
ing, dean of Douglass College, put the 
question in these terms: “How can we 
increase the student’s commitment to 
education?” Edward D. Eddy, Jr., vice- 
president and provost, University of New 
Hampshire, reported from his studies of 
the last year that the “level of expect- 
ancy is a crucial matter,” and the dis- 
cussion following his report made it clear 


that “level of expectancy” applies to fac- 


ulty as well as to students. Ralph F. 
Berdie, professor of psychology and di- 
rector of the Student Counseling Bureau, 
University of Minnesota, noted that our 
understanding of the student’s problems 
is not necessarily the same as the stu- 
dent’s understanding, and both Mr. Ber- 
die and Martha Peterson, dean of women, 
University of Wisconsin, repeatedly made 
clear the challenges the institutions face 
in the diversity of present-day students. 

Frank H. Bowles, president, College 
Entrance Examination Board, questioned 
whether institutions were undertaking 
experimental programs in sufficient num- 
ber or with sufficient imagination to take 
account of present inadequacies or fu- 
ture hazards. 

J. W. Cohen, director, Inter-University 
Committee on the Superior Student, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, stressed the impor- 
tance of honors work which begins in 
the freshman year, and in answer to 
questions reported that he did not find 
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“independent work” the answer for un- 


dergraduates, but that honors seminars 
gave students of all classes the best op- 
portunity, and had an effect on the total 
student group. He recommended the 
honors seminars both for preprofessional 
courses and for liberal arts and sciences. 

Dr. Eddy repeatedly stressed the im- 
portance of trying to improve the op- 
portunity for all students. In his visits 
during the winter 1957-58 he found not 
only “apathy” among the students but 
lack of awareness of what the college or 
university was trying to accomplish. 
Willard Johnson, education affairs vice- 
president, United States National Student 
Association, emphasized the role of the 
student in improving his education and 
taking an active part in the education of 
other students. 

We talked then in terms of planning 
for and with individual students—re- 
alizing the importance of this focus on 
the student and his development in times 
of increasing pressure. 


Section V: Progress in the Recruitment, 
Preparation, and Retention of Teachers 

Too little that is significant has been 
done to induce college students to enter 
the college teaching profession. College 
is the best showcase for the profession 
of college teaching. The best recruiter 
is the college professor, who, if he re- 
flects the pleasure which the profession 
can provide and lends to the profession 
the dignity which it deserves, should by 
his behavior awaken the interest of many 
distinguished students. However, we 
cannot afford to offer only dignity to 
the prospective candidates. In our al- 
truism we should not exaggerate the 
unimportance of money. 

One of the great weaknesses in the 
present recruiting of teachers is that en- 
try into teaching is too often a process 
of drift rather than decision. We need 
convinced college teachers. Decision 
and convictions seem natural concomi- 
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tants. The consequences of drift are 
likely to be indecision and indifference. 

The status quo for the preparation of 
those interested in college teaching was 
not seriously challenged by this section. 
The Ph.D. degree was generally accepted 
as the hallmark. No enthusiasm was de- 
veloped for a reformed master’s degree, 
though there was accord on the proposi- 
tion that institutions should accept 
greater responsibility for inducting the 
inexperienced new teacher to the pro- 
fession. As a matter of fact, it was diffi- 
cult to get the conferees excited about 
the statistics which seem to show that 
preparation less than that implied in the 
doctoral program now has to be accepted 
if we are to have adequate numbers of 
teachers for the conventional student- 
teacher ratio. 

In the light of the conservatism of 
our discussion, there seems to be no 
danger of a left-wing movement sparked 
by the radicals of “Academia.” 


Section VI: Strengthening Higher Educa- 
tion through Intercultural Programs 


In the discussions and deliberations in 
Section VI ran the underlying and re- 
curring assumption and conviction that 
of all the challenges confronting educa- 
tion today none was more compelling 
and important than the strengthening of 
higher education through intercultural 
(some preferred to designate them 
“cross-cultural” ) programs. The mem- 
bers of the section emphasized that edu- 
cation will fail in its total task if it does 
not relate students to their environment, 
and today, and hereafter, that environ- 
ment necessarily embraces the whole 
world. Therefore the section approved 
the following resolutions, which were 
presented in part to the business session 
by the Resolutions Committee: 


Greatly concerned that graduates of 
American education institutions should be 
adequately prepared for meeting their re- 
sponsibilities in a world of increasingly inter- 
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dependent nations and cultures, and believ- 
ing that the adequacy of present curricula 
and extracurricular programs directed 
toward this end is seriously in doubt, 

This section urges the American Council 
on Education to undertake as soon as pos- 
sible a comprehensive survey of existing cur- 
ricular and extracurricular offerings in insti- 
tutions of higher learning in every state di- 
rected toward an understanding of foreign 
cultures and their relations with the United 
States, and 

Further requests the Council to urge the 
strengthening and expansion of governmen- 
tal intercultural programs. 

In the course of its discussions the section 
expressed the belief that an adequate — 
ration of American undergraduates for ef- 
fective participation in contemporary affairs 
will require knowledge of at least one for- 
eign language and of at least one foreign 
culture. 


In our section ways and means of im- 
plementing and improving or extending 
intercultural programs were discussed in 
some detail. Emphasis was placed upon 
the importance of creating a friendly 


and congenial climate for visitors—stu- 
dents, professors, teachers, or other ex- 
perts—from other lands at American in- 
stitutions and in the communities of our 
country. It was also felt that many vis- 
itors to this country from abroad could 
be utilized to better advantage as re- 
source persons in curricular, extracur- 
ricular, and social programs to the bene- 
fit of the visitors and to the great en- 
richment of our campuses and communi- 
ties. Many examples were given to il- 
lustrate the value of education and im- 
nroved understanding resulting from op- 

rtunities for extended personal rela- 
tionships. The importance of including 
courses on non-Western cultures was em- 
phasized. 

While a fair share of the time in the 
discussions was spent on how to 
strengthen or improve existing intercul- 
tural programs and techniques at the 
lower school, the college, ‘and the grad- 
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uate and professional levels, concern was 
felt about the institutions ( believed to be 
too many in number) where few if any 
courses in non-Western culture are of- 
fered and at which few if any non-West- 
ern students are enrolled. 

New courses and new professors, it 
was believed, will not alone meet the 
need. The present faculty must be stim- 
ulated and helped to develop in all ex- 
isting courses an awareness of our world- 
wide concern and responsibilities. So, 
the solution to this problem lies within 
us. 


The section felt it to be most import-. 


ant that the gospel of intercultural knowl- 
edge and understanding become, with- 
out delay, an essential objective of every 
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institution of higher education and of 
every community. 


At the conclusion of the reports on 
the section discussions, President Nathan 
M. Pusey of Harvard University ad- 
dressed the meeting on the subject, “The 
Need for Public Support.” 

The meeting adjourned at 2:45 p.m. 
on October 10, after a short statement 
by the presiding officer, Dr. John C. 
Adams, during which he reminded those 
present of the dates of the 1959 Annual 
Meeting of the Council which is sched- 
uled for October 8-9, 1959, at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN D. Bracpon, Secretary. 








